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INTRODUCTION. 


pas Greco-Turkish war, just brought to a 
close, following upon the atrocities re- 
—— cently perpetrated by the Turks upon 
the defenceless Armenians, brings the never-end- 
ing Hastern Question, once more before the atten- 
tion of the civilized world. What shall be done 
with the Turk, is a problem that no one seems 
able to solve. It is, indeed, heart-rending to 
observe the utter inability of the European Powers. 
to ameliorate, in any degree, the wretched con- 
dition of countless human beings, groaning under 
the Turkish yoke. To what shall we attribute 
this seeming impotence, on the part of the mighty 
nations of Christendom, to rescue the unfortunate 
victims of Turkish misrule? co ers 
There can be but one answer to this.pertinent 
question. We must ascribe it chiefly: to:the in- 
satiable greed of the governments, which are im- 
mediately concerned with the solution of the 
Eastern Question. Itistrue that, now and then, 
they do forward a note of warning to the Sublime 
Porte; but they are seldom, if ever, ready to en- 
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force this. [he Sultan, being aware of their in- 
decision, allows the atrocities to continue as be- 
fore. When in the year 1877, Russia fought for 
the liberation of the oppressed people in European 
Turkey, and the Sultan was forced to subscribe 
to the provisions of the treaty of St. Stephano, 
England stepped in, and demanded the restoration 
of the statu quo ante. ‘Thus, by the treaty of 
Berlin, the good work for which Russia had sac- 
rificed over one hundred thousand men, was com- 
pletely frustrated. And now that public opinion 
in England seems to be aroused, and the English 
government seems disposed to take decisive action, 
in consequence of the horrible atrocities in Arm- 
enia, Russia interposes and demands the main- 
‘ttainance of the statu quo ante, and so the Turks 
are allowed to pursue their iniquitous course with 
impunity. Whatever may be the excuses of the 
leading statesmen of Europe for the indifference 
of their respective governments, it is clear to all 
thoughtful men that their mutual jealousies are 
chiefly responsible for the continued barbarities 
in the Turkish domains. 

It is encouraging to note that some public . 
spirited men, like Edward Freeman, and Emile 
de Laveleye, and Mr. Gladstone, have been quite 
outspoken in their denunciation of the, so-called, 
European diplomacy, for its criminal inaction with 
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reference to the emancipation of the subject peo- 
ples in Turkey. There are others again, who, 
either from sentimental considerations, or from 
want of reliable information, are very lavish in 
their praise of the Sultan and his government. It 
is our aim to speak more particularly from 
the standpoint of the oppressed people, whose suf- 
ferings it has been our misfortune to share and 
witness. Furthermore, the fact that, for more 
than fifteen years we were thrown among the 
various classes inhabiting this region, has enabled 
us to study more advantageously existing rela- 
tions between these dependent peoples in their 
social, religious and ethnological aspects. 

It will devolve upon us, therefore, to discuss. 
the subject: ‘“The Future of the Balkan States,’’ 
in its political rather than historical bearing, ex- 
cepting in so far as ‘‘history is the politics of the 
past, and politics the history of the present.’’ 
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THE PROBLEM OF TURKISH DOM- 
INATION IN EUROPE. 


HAT the Turkish rule in Europe is doomed 
| A to a speedy termination, no one, who is 

—— more or less conversant with political 
affairs, will doubt for a moment. ‘The Ottoman 
‘power in the Balkan peninsula would have been 
overthrown before this time, had it not been for 
‘the divergent views, as to its proper apportion 
‘ment among the interested nations. 

Whatever plans it may be necessary to devise 
for the ultimate solution of the difficulty, one 
thing is universally conceded, viz., the impending 
dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ENEMIES OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 
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(poms is nothing unique in the fact that 

the Turks invaded Europe, that they 

——— took possession of the Balkan peninsula, 
and, finally, that they have ruled over vanquished 
peoples. We have a striking parallel in the immi- 
gration of the Huns and their subsequent settle- 
ment in Hungary; yet, we cannot regard the 
Hungarians as intruders, in the sense in which 
the Ottoman Turks have always been so con- 
sidered. What, then, are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Turks and the Huns? We 
observe, in the first place, that both races are of 
Touranian descent; that both peoples pressed for- 
ward into more hospitable regions, and by the 
untiring use of their swords, conquered less war- 
like communities; that the Turks and the Hun- 


garians alike, entered Europe as barbarians: 
nevertheless, to-day we regard the Hungarians 


as a civilized nation, while the Turks, on the 
contrary, remain just as barbarous as they were 
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five hundred years ago, when they first overran 
the Balkan States. 

It is quite plain, therefore, that while racial 
affiliations do influence the habits of nations to 
some extent, they do not, in any large degree, fix 
their civilization. Thus we find that, though 
the Huns were of Touranian extraction, in due 
time they adapted themselves to the surround- 
ing civilization, and became members of the 
European family. - Unfortunately it has not been 
so with the Turks. They remain strangers and 
intruders upon the European continent still; for, 
instead of adjusting themselves to its require- 
ments, they have only succeeded in usurping a 
a place within it. The ancient historic provinces 
of Hastern Europe, once noted for their wealth 
and culture, are to-day in a state of utter poverty 
and desolation, very largely through the blight- 
ing influence of the Turks. 

How shall we explain, then, this marked dis- 
tinction between the Hun and the Turk? Why 
is it that the former has become a thorough Euro- 
pean, while the latter remains a barbarian still? 
The proper answer to this important question is 
to be found in the fact that the Turk was a Mo- 
hammedan when he entered Europe, while the 
Hun was a pagan. 

The Turk, as a tartar, was possessed of many 
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objectionable traits. He was known to depend 
upon animals to supply his physical wants. On 
the horse, particularly, he placed his highest re- 
liance to aid him in the acquisition of the neces- 
saries of life. "The horse would transport him and. 
his family from one place to another. His polity 
consisted in the brutal application of force. 

The Turk, as a Mohammedan, is a very differ- 
ent being, His religion has exerted a marvelous 
influence in the formation of his character; for it 
dictates his actions, not merely in matters pertain- 
ing to his spiritual welfare, but also in all the re- 
lations of life. Mohammedanism, therefore, is 
directly responsible for the unfitness of the Turk 
to participate in the councils of the European na- 
tions. 

At this juncture it may be well to point out 
wherein Mohammedanism has affected the Turk 
in a way that renders him a menace to the peace of 
Europe. We must place Mohammedan intoler- 
ance of other faiths as the greatest cause for the 
incessant strife that is going on between Turks 
and the so called infidels; all non-Mohammedans. 
being classed as infidels, ‘‘giaours,’’ by the blind 
followers of the Prophet of Mecca. 

The Koran teaches its adherents to fight thei Ilse, eee 


fidels until they are: “dotipletely: sideilded: + if an: 


infidel persists in refusing to "accept | the “faith o 
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Islam, he is usually given the choice of either pay- 

ing tribute, becoming a subject (slave), or losing 
his life even; it all depends upon the peculiar 
whims of the commander at the time of his sur- 
render. 

It will be seen that a profession of Mohamme- 
danism carries with it an implicit obligation to 
humiliate and persecute ‘‘infidels’’ wherever they 
may be found. This aggressive attitude, once in- 
fused into the minds of Mussulmans, makes them 
resolute soldiers, ever ready for new conquests, 
new depredations. This spirit explains, in part at 
least, the rapid extension of the Ottoman power 
throughout Asia Minor and, later on, all over East- 
ern Europe. But, however extensive their do- 
main, however numerous their military exploits, 
their highest ideal is yet to be attained. It con- 
sists in the ultimate subjugation of all ‘‘infidel’’ 
countnes. 

Not satisfied with their triumphs in Asia, the 
Ottoman Turks marched westward with an irre- 
sistible impulse, until, finally, they crossed over 
into the bounds of Europe. Great and flourish- 
ing nations fell before the advancing tide of these 
Mohammedan hordes. Under Soleyman, the 
Turks pagsed into, Kurope, and in less than sixty 


°s : ydars} ‘Bebgine fe! linilispatel inasters of the en- 


‘tire Balkan peninsula?” Tit ‘fob3 they threatened 
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even the very gates of Vienna. Had they been 
successful there, who can foretell what might have 
been the history of Europe during the last three 
hundred years? 

There are other instances of migratory hordes 
conquering various portions of Europe; but in all 
such cases they settled down ultimately, either 
assimilating the conquered races or being assim- 
ilated by them. It was under similar circum- 
stances that the Bulgarians, in 660A. D., crossed 
the Danube aud subdued the inhabitants of Moe- 
sia and Thrace, settling down to live among the 
Slavs. They adopted their language, and their 
mode of living, and became one people with them. 
On the other hand, the Turks would not amalga- 
mate with the conquered races, so long as these 
refused to embrace the Mohammedan faith; conse- 
quently, to this very day, the Turks remain stran- 
gers to European usages and civilization. 

It will be remembered that the Franks have 
given their name to France, in the same way in 
which the Turks have given their name to Tur- 
key; but while the Franks have become one 
with the people of France, the Turks are still 
foreigners to the people of Turkey. 

Military exploits, be it said, constitute of neces- 
sity the chief object in the life of a full-fledged 
Moslem; since it is hissupreme duty to propagate 
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his faith, not by moral suasion and diplomacy 
only, but also through the most violent methods. 
may be at his disposal. The Turk does not 
esteem it his duty to convert the infidel. He 
would either force him to accept Mohammedanism 
or, else, he would crush him down. Asa rule, he 
dislikes to cultivate the soil; neither does he wish 
to engage in peaceful pursuits, unless compelled 
to do so by stress of circumstances. . 

Moreover, he is himself conscious that Euro- 
- pean Turkey is not and can not be the land of his 
people. This feeling lingers with him to the 
present day. He prefers to be buried on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, ever mindful of the 
fact that he is nothing but an intruder within the 
borders of the European continent. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TURKISH MISGOVERNMENT. 


; E have already alluded to the invariable 
VW practice, in vogue among Mohamme- 

——— dans, to refrain from all unnecessary 
intercourse with Christians, lest, as such, they 
should be defiled in some way. The Mohamme- 
dan will not confer upon a Christian such priv- 
liges as he himself enjoys; neither will he con- 
ceed to him the ordinary rights of a citizen. The 
““infidel’’ cannot occupy any important position 
in the government; and, stranger still, he is de- 
barred from enlisting as a common soldier in the 
army. ‘Theentire state machinery is under the 
absolute control of the Turks. The subject races 
of Turkey cannot think of asking such rights as 
are accorded to the humblest citizens of Western 
Europe. No intermarriage between a Turk and 
a Christian is possible, unless there be an abnega- 
tion of faith on the part of one of the contracting 
parties. Any Mohammedan daring to renounce 
his faith is liable to be killed at the hands of his 
co-religionists for having presumed.to do so. Be- 
sides the Koran expressly prohibits any dealings 
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between believers and unbelievers that would 

bring them together, on a basis of equality; con- 
sequently, the organization of a strong, harmoni- 
ous government, under the Turks, becomes 
utterly impossible. So long as the furk adheres 
to the tenets of Mohammedanism, the subject races 
will look upon him as a tyrant, not a fellow- 

citizen. The unswerving purpose of every Chris- 
tian subject must always be to deliver himself 
from his oppressor, aS soon as an opportunity 

presents itself. It would seem that the Turk 

will never cease to believe himself fore-ordained 

of the Prophet to rule over the entire universe. 

The world is created to subserve his baser appe- 

tites. Why should he work for his daily bread 

when he can exact it from his ‘‘infidel’’ neighbor 
by force and intimidation? It becomes obvious, 

theretore, that so long as the Turk looks down 

upon his Christian neighbor, there can be no’ 
friendliness between them, but hatred and strife 

only. 

The fact also that no Mohammedan countries 
ever offer their subjects races, what may be called, 
a fair government for the administration of justice, 
remains a constant source of discontent among the 
subject people. All the nations in Europe, except 
Russia, have adopted some form of a constitution. 
The Sultan of Turkey will not grant constitutional 
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rights to the Mussulmans themselves, let alone 
the Christian inhabitants. In dealing with Chris- 
tians, the Turks in Europe most generally apply 
the rule of force, and not that oflaw. What would 
we think of the governments of Europe if they 
were to make the Gospel the sole administrative 
law, as we find the Koran to be in Mohammedan 
countries? It is true that the Sultan is acknowl- 
edged to be supreme in all matters pertaining to 
the state; but, as the successor of the Prophet, he 
is also bound to conform his mandates to the pre- 
cepts of the Koran; otherwise he would be deposed. 
The testimony of a Christian against a Moham- 
medan is not legally valid; neither could he ex- 
pect at the hands of Turkish magistrates the same 
protection which is accorded a Mohammedan in 
a Christian country. ‘There are a number of in- 
stances of Christians in Turkey, who have been 
put to death, simply because they have dared to 
demand their rights through judicial channels. 
Like the ancient Medes and Persians, the Turks 
are averse to any changes in their laws or their 
form of government. As they derive their instruc- 
tion in the political sciences, almost exclusively, 
from Persian and Arabic sources, it is easy to see 
why their institutions are so vastly different from 
those of the other European countries. The lat- 
ter have shared the common inheritance of the 
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old Greek and Roman civilizations. This cannot 
be said of the Turks, who, although ruling within 
Constantinople, for ages the capital of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, remain to this day, aliens to 
European culture and methods. 

There is another gulf of separation between 
Turks and Christians in the fact that all the gov- 
ernments of Europe are national, whereas, the 
Turkish government is theocratic. The Sultan, 
by virtue of the Caliphate, is the sovereign of the 
state. In the conduct of public affairs, the wishes 
of the people, whether Christian or Mohammedan, 
are not necessarily consulted. It will be noticed 
that, in speaking of the Turks, we were careful 
not to call them a nation; since the role, which 
they have played in European history, has not 
been strictly that of a nation, but rather that of an 
army, bent on conquests and extermination, and 
possessing very few, if any, of the characteristics 
of the European nations. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 
TRANSITORY ELEMENTS OF STRENGTH. 


F it be not irrelevant at this time we will. 
touch upon some of the causes which have 

—— contributed to the expansion and continu- 
ance of the Ottoman rule in Europe. It is a 
noteworthy circumstance that so long as the Turks 
went about fighting different nations they were 
powerful; but as soon as they abandoned their 
aggressive policy they began to decline. The 
most important victories that they achieved in the 
field of battle may be traced indirectly to the mas- 
terful leadership of the early Sultans. This abil- 
ity on their part, no doubt, has had a tendency 
to infuse into the hearts of all Turks a spirit of 
confidence in, and veneration for,their royal heads, 
which abides to the present time. It is easy to 
see how Turkish loyalty to the Sultanate became 
an essential factor in the unification and enlarge- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire. The Sultan, being 
looked upon as the divine arbiter over their tem- 
poral and spiritual affairs, may treat the least 


disregard of his authority as an act of treason. It 
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has become a sacred obligation among the Turks 
to defend, to their utmost, any city that may have 
been conquered or visited by the Sultan. 

The Turks still remain faithful to the old im- 
perial line, although, it should not be forgotten, 
with the disappearance of the great Sultans, 
their prestige has been gradually transferred to — 
the Grand Viziers, many of whom, as we shall 
see later on, were Christian renegades, who be- 
came Moslem converts. Comparatively few of 
them were pure Turks. 

Another factor in the preservation and further-. 
ance of the Turkish rule in Europe has been the 
peculiar order of the Janizaries, first instituted 
by Orkham. Inthe Koran it was taught that 
the Mohammedans are entitled to one-fifth of the 
property of all vanquished nations. This strange 
provision was so construed as to include an exac- 
tion of tribute in the form of male children to be 
instructed entirely in the tenets of the Moham- 
medan religion. These were set apart for the 
most important functions of the state, but prin- 
cipally for the Turkish infantry. They were 
to become the xew soldiers—‘‘Janizartes.’’ Upon 
their installation the following words were 
spoken: ‘‘May their countenances be always 
bright, their hands victorious, their swords keen.”’ 
These words explain, in a degree, what was to be 
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expected of them. ‘These children were collected 
once in five years, by special deputies, from all de- 
pendent provinces. Trained under the supervi- 
sion of the Sultan, and subjected to the severest 
tests, they constituted a disciplined army, which, 
in subsequent years, proved to be the bulwark of 
Mohammedanism against the combined forces of 
Christendom. Some of these children showed 
special aptitude for the higher walks of life and 
were sometimes given the exalted office of Grand 
Vizier of the Ottoman Empire. ‘‘From 1453 to 
1617 out of 47 grand viziers, thirty were either 
renegades, or children of Christian parents; four 

only of Ottoman or Seljukian families, and four- 
teen others, born Mohammedans, but not Turks.’’* 
For many years these Janizaries formed an inval- 
uable adjunct to the Turkish army. ‘The time 
came, however, when they began to feel their 
importance and were tempted to resist the control 
of the superior authorities. In 1826 their insubor- 

dination provoked the wrath of the Sultan Mah- 

moud, to such an extent, that he ordered their 
annihilation. This indiscriminate slaughter of 
the Janizaries by the regular troops marks a cru- 

cial epoch in the history of the Turks; for, thence- 

forth, the Ottoman power has been constantly on 

the decline. 


*Edward Freeman, 
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The want of harmony and co-operation among 
the Balkan States, at the time of their invasion by 
the Turks, was another cause for the continued 
success of the Turkish arms. This feeling of an- 
imosity between the Slavs and the Greeks did not 
die with their subjection, but exists even to the 
present day. It is humiliating, but true, that at 
the time of the Turkish invasion, a large number 
of the bishops and nobles in all parts of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula, renounced their faith and nation- 
ality, in order to save their lives and property. 
The Christians were’deprived thereby of the lead- 
ers that they needed to help them shake off the 
yoke of the ‘‘unspeakable Turk.’’ The Greek 
bishops and nobles saved themselves the disgrace 
ot their brethren in other parts of Eastern Europe 
by incurring a greater one. Claiming to be the 
spiritual advisers of all the Christians that had 
been subdued by Turks, they assumed the role of 
mediators between the oppressors and the op- 
pressed. ‘That they abused their falsely acquired 
prerogatives, there is not the shadow of a doubt; 
since the inoffensive victims of these unworthy 
bishops in Constantinople have found it easier to 
shake off the Turkish yoke than to be rid of the 
merciless bondage of the Greek Phanariots. 

European diplomacy, be it said, has done more 
to perpetuate Turkish misrule than all other 
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agencies combined. ‘The great nations of Europe 
have been extremely charitable in their dealings 
with the Turks; not that they feared the Turks, 
but rather, because they have been jealous of one 
another. In order to oppose each other’s preten- 
sions, they have affected to believe that the Sub- 
lime Porte would eventually introduce reforms 
that would give equal rights to all the races within 
itsdomain. ‘The Sultan, on the other hand, real- 
izing the existence of disharmony in the circle of 
European diplomacy, has persevered in his wild 
career. 

But, will the Turks be able to withstand the 
slow, but persistent pressure, on the part of the 
great nations of Europe much longer? Will they 
be able to suppress the heroic efforts of the de- 
pendent nations, that are striving to regain their 
liberties? ‘Tothese pertinent questions there can 
be but one answer: the overthrow of the Turkish 
domination is impending. It may occur any day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE IMPENDING DISSOLUTION. 


N the preceeding chapter we endeavored to 

show what were the peculiar conditions 

——~ that have made the survival of tke Otto- 

man power possible. Now, it shall be our ob- 

ject to show why the downfall of the Turkish 
Empire is inevitable. 

We learn from history that some of the greatest 
nations of the world reached a period in their ex- 
istence when they had to succumb to the fate, 
common to all nations, viz., ultimate disruption. 

Babylon, Persia and Greece were once mighty > 
nations, disposing of stupendous forces; but they 
are no more. ‘Their power and glory are but 
memories of the past. Even in modern times this 
inexorable law seems to have found an exemplifi- 
cation in the partition of Poland and the gradual 
decadance of Spain. Mighty Rome, with its un- 
measured resources, could scarcely withstand the 
waves of time. Five hundred years elapsed and 
Rome was no more. The Seljukians and the 
Saracenes, the two other great Mohammedan 
powers, could not survive more than three hun- 
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dred years, and now we see that the tottering 
- empire of the Turks, after a restless and bloody 
career of five hundred years, begins to crumble; 
we do not say it is dying, for it is so constituted 
that it will not die a natural death, as it has re- 
fused to lead a normal life. It must be crushed 
to pieces in order to be destroyed. The day is 
surely coming; it should have come long ago. 
As we have already stated, as long as the Turks 
went on conquering nation after nation, they 
were strong and proud; as soon as they be- 
gan to lose ground in the fields of battle they be- 
came weak and docile. Even the arrogant Turk 
realizes to-day that the Crescent must retreat be- 
fore the advancing power of the Cross. We saw 
_ how, even under ordinary conditions, the decline 
of the Turkish Empire might have been expected; 
but after describing the extraordinary state of 
affairs now prevalent in Turkey, we cannot help 
expecting its speedy overthrow. Ina preceeding 
chapter we tried to show wherein the Turks did 
exhibit especial strength, and why it was that 
they were allowed to go on unchecked in their 
work of robbery and assassination; now, we pro- 
pose to enumerate some of the causes because of 
which the Turkish domination in Europe must 
cease. 

The nineteenth century is drawing to a close, 
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but the Turk still remains a barbarian. The 
Europ2an countries are moving upward in their 
political, social and economic development, emu- 

lois of e124 othar’s progress. The Turks'still 

adhere to the barbarous principle of isolation from 
the rest of the civilized world. Being thus reluctant 
to avail themselves of the fruits of modern advan- 
cement, the Turks voluntarily choose to die as 
they liv2d—real barbarians. It is tru2 that of 
late there hav2 b221a few Turkish aristocrats, 

w1) have ventured to visit som2 Europ2an cities, 

in quest of knowledge, but they have returned to 
Turkey just as narrow as they ware before. The 
fact that they have donned Europe2an costumes and 
have learn2d to converse a little in French, do2s 
mot transform thm into civilized man. Tiere is 
nothing more danzerous than a barbarian w1) 

baliev2s himsalf to b2 a civilized min. Oae thing 
is certain, and that is, that many of these polished 
biroarians have gone so far as to organize rinzs 
with th2 explicit purpose of monopolizing th: 
higher offices in the government for their own s2lf 
aggrandizement. 

Another barbarous trait, which batrays itsalf 
from tim? to time, among the Turks, is their sud- 
den change of temp2rameat under apparently nor- 
mal conditions. Frequently we are able to discern 
the tw extremes in the sam2 person. Now one 
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may be resting upen his divan, quiet and unim- 
passioned; in a little while he is furiously riding 
on his horse. When he becomes hungry he moves, 
and he moves to despoil; when he is satisfied, he 
grows indolent. He may be one thing to-day, 
and the very opposite to-morrow; in short, a 
thorough barbarian. 

‘The Ottoman troops began as a band of rob- 
bers; they still remain the same. Itis an every 
day scene in European Turkey to-day to meet 
with bands of Turks, Circasians, Kurds and Al- 
banians roaming through the country, and ravag- 
ing the homes of Christian communities. Has 
the Turkish government sought to alleviate the 
sufferings of its peaceful subjects? That would 
be an absolute impossibility under existing con- 
ditions. | 

The Turk, as a Mohammedan, cannot keep pace 
with the more advanced nations, in the adminis- 
tration of government. The arts and sciences find 
little, ifany, favor among the Turks. Painting and 
sculpture is expressly prohibited by the Moslem 
faith. The Turks are retrogressive in character; 
the few improvements that have been made of late 
being due entirely to foreigners. Their religion, 
which they also borrowed from the Saracens, has 
undergone practically: no modifications to suit the 
times. ‘Their literature, too, does not deserve a 
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mention—it is perfectly barren. They have beer 
slow in industrial as well as agricultural pursuits, 
and do nottake to commerce. There is no such 

thing as a Turkish banker. Asa rule Europeans. 
are their merchants; Armenians their bankers;. 
Bulgarians their farmers; and Greeks their sailors. 

And notwithstanding all these failures, the Turks. 
are conceited enough to believe that they are the 
best and the most perfect specimens of humanity, 

and that the rest of the world was created to make: 
them happy andcomfortable. It is not to be won- 
dered at that they look upon their Christian sub- 
jects with contempt and will grant them no reforms. 
The Christians in Turkey have had a surfeit of 
deceptive reforms; what they now stand in need. 
of is a radical reform, one that will sweep away 

both the Turkish reforms and the Turkish reform- 
ers. The enslaved people in Turkey are commen- 
cing to revive from their dormant state. With the 
establishment of schools and the newer agencies of 
cultivation, there springs up, among these down- 
trodden nations, a ray of hope that they, too, may 
become free, once more. This faint hope, in course 
of time, becomes a happy realization. During the 
last century the extent of the Turkish empire was 
simply enormous. It embraced all the lands that 
now are under the control of the Sultan, besides. 
Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Greece 
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- Moldovia and Wallachia, Bessarabia, the Ukraine 
Crimea and Crete. ‘To-day, whether asa direct 
outcome of revolutions, or through the European 
mediation of the greater powers, all the last named 
countries enjoy independent life. Servia, Greece 
and Roumania have become altogether free from 
Turkish thraldom. Bosnia and Herzegovina were, 
at the end of the Turko-Russian war, in 1877-78, _ 
attached to Austro-Hungary. By the treaty of 
Berlin, Bulgaria was likewise recognized as a free 
principality, under the suzerainty of the Sultan; 
while Eastern Roumelia was given only an auton- 
omous form of government. In 1885, however, 
through a bloodless revolution, the latter prov- 
ince was annexed to Bulgaria, During the last 
two years, insurrections have been in operation 
both in Macedonia and Crete; although tempor- 
arily suppressed, they are likely to break out 
anew, until these provinces become completely 
independent. 

The accounts, which come to us almost daily, 
from Armenia, are by no means reassuring for 
the Sultan. The Armenians also, it seems, are 
determined to work out their freedom. ‘The re- 
cent atrocities in that wretched country have been 
a disgrace to the European powers which have 
permitted them. The ‘‘Sick Man’’ of Europe is 
slowly, but unmistakably, dying. The defeat of 
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Greece will not prolong his life many more years. 
Greece may have been silenced, for the time being, 
but the other Balkan States are preparing for a 
determined attack upon the Turkish power in 
Europe. Let us hope that a new era of freedom 
and progress will soon dawn upon the political 
horizon of the Balkan peninsula. 
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PART Il. 
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THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 


E have already seen why the Ottoman 
Empire is tottering. and why it must 
inevitably fall, Now it is only a 

question of time when some unforeseen conflict 

may bring Turkish rule in Europe to an end. 

The final partition and redistribution of the Sul- 

tan’s domains will, it is hoped, clear the Eastern 

horizon from the incessant strife to which it has 
been subjected, during the last hundred years. 

Who can fail to see that the governments of Eu- 

rope are waiting for a chance to pounce upon the 

‘‘Sick Man of Europe’’ and despoil him of his 

possessions? ‘The fact that they have not done 

it yet, can hardly be attributed to the long-suffer- 
ing of these powers; it should rather be ascribed 
to the secret fear that some one among them may 
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snatch away a larger portion than the rest. Dis- 
graceful as it may seem, these jealousies, among 
the greater powers of Europe, have needlessly 
prolonged Turkey’s destructive career. For more 
than sixty years, the shrewdest European states- 
men have grappled with this vital problem, with- 
out reaching any satisfactory solution. Again 
and again, they have ignored the persistent cries 
of the oppressed peoplesin Turkey, clamoring for 
emancipation. It seems that the great powersin 
Europe, are not very willing to introduce changes 
within the Ottoman Empire that might deprive 
them of possible gains, in case order and peace 
were restored. They are watching one another 
in their customary dealings with the Sultan, fear- 
ing lest some one should gain undue influence 
over him and thereby secure the biggest prize. 
This intense jealousy, among themselves, was 
largely responsible for the formation of the treaty 
at Vienna in 1815, by which England, Russia, 
France, Austria and Prussia, placed themselves 
under obligation not to attack a lesser power, 
without the approval of all the members, compris- 
ing the Congress of Vienna. ‘This unusual pro- 
ceeding was resorted to, as will be readily inferred , 
in order to preserve the balance of power. 
Turkey refused to acknowledge the authority 
of this self-constituted concert with respect to her 
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‘own private affairs, and thenceforth became ‘‘the 
bone of contention in Europe.”’ 

However, although nominally at first, as in 
1826, the European concert soon commenced to 
exercise greater authority over the Turkish Em- 
pire, until to day it has assumed absolute control 
over the destinies of the small nations which still 
remain under the jurisdiction of the Sultan. In 
examining the relation of the great powers to the 
Hastern Question, we have deemed it more expe- 
dient to explain the eastern policy of every one 
of them separately, in a brief and concise man- 
ner. 
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CHAPTER I. 
RUSSIAN AGGRESSIONS. 


O one will doubt for a moment that Rus- 
sia, among the great powers of Europe, 
——~ has played the most prominent part to- 
ward the solution of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. It seems, the Russian statesmen have al- — 
ways regarded it their inalienable right to meddle 
with the internal affairs of Turkey. ‘The Czars: 
of Russia have, on many occasions, presumed to: 
dictate the actions of the Sultans, with a view to- 
their ultimate subjugation. Peter the Great, in. 
his famous will, was very careful to outline, ini 
unmistakable terms, the policy, which he intend- 
ed that his successor should follow, by insisting” 
that ‘‘Russia should never cease to desire the ac- 
quisition of Constantinople.’’* | 
These words constitute the keynote to Rus- 
sia’s subsequent movements, in the direction of 
Southeastern Europe. Henceforth, the fondest 
dreams of the Russian Czars have been to take 
possession of Constantinople, with all that it im- 


plies. This seemingly unjust resolution, on the 
*Latimer—Russia in the Nineteenth Century, p, 9G. 
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part of the Russian emperors, to obtain the ultim- 
ate control of the Bosphorus, does not rest en- 
tirely upon the traditional injunction of Peter the 
Great; it derives its sanction in part, also, from 
motives which are based upon religious and ethnic 
considerations. While it is true that the proximity 
of the Russian domains to the borders of the Otto- 
man empire has, of necessity, brought the two 
countries into frequent conflicts, that otherwise 
might have been avoided, it must be acknowledged. 
that Russian diplomatists have labored largely 
under the impression that, in order to win a place 
among the foremost nations of Europe, Russia. 
must have an outlet into the Mediterranian Sea. 
The surest way to accomplish this cherished plan 
would be to absorb the greatest portion of what has 
been known as ‘“Turkey in Europe;’ in short, she: 
must become the mistress both over the Balkans 
and the Dardanells. This object Russia purposes to. 
achieve by means of diplomacy, if she can; by 
sheer force, if she must. . 

The notorious hostility of the Russian people 
against the Turk is further intensified by the 
knowledge that the bulk of the Turkish subjects 
in Europe are of Slavonic extraction, and are, be-- 
sides, members of the Eastern Church; hence, all 
Russians feel an especial interest in them, being, 
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descendants of the same race and professing the 
same religion. 

Indeed, we have no reason to doubt that the 
hundreds of thousands of Russian soldiers who 
have fought so bravely against the Turks, did so 
under the firm conviction, that they were per- 
forming a sacred duty in liberating their own 
brethren, who were known to be of the same race 
and religion. Let us not overlook the historic 
ties which bind the Russian people to all South- 
Slavonic nations, whenever we attempt to analyse 
impartially the motives which impelled the Rus- 
sian people to wage wars against the Mussulman 
forces. While the Russians sympathize with the 
western Slavs on account of the racial affiliations 
which exist between them; they sympathize even 
more strongly with the southern Slavs, owing to 
the additional bond of faith which unites them to 
all the Russians. Besides, this feeling has been, 
to a great extent reciprocal; since the oppressed 
Slavs in Turkey have never ceased to look upon 
the ‘‘white’’ Czars of Russia as their coming de- 
liverers from Turkish bondage. 

Having enumerated, somewhat hastily, some 
of the leading motives which seemed to have in- 
spired Russia’s eastern policy, it remains to show 
how far she has been successful in attaining the 
object of her desires; wherein she has failed and 
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wherein—triumphed. During the last fifty years, 
Russia has brought enormous armies upon the bat- 
tlefield; she has expended millions of dollars 
in order the more readily to realize her highest 
ambition—to ‘supplant the abominable crescent 
on the dome of St. Sophia, in Constantinople, 
with the victorious cross of the Moscovite Empire. 
As we shallsee, thus far she has had no visible 
success. 

How are we to account for Russia’s utter fail- 
ure, in her persistent endeavors, when it is re- 
membered that the employment of such tiemen- 
dous forces, under ordinary conditions, would 
have crushed a power much stronger than Tur- 
key ? The real cause, for this seemingly inexplic- 
able phenomenon, is to be found in the conflict of 
interests existing among the great nations of 
Europe. Not that European diplomatists are 
interested in the integrity of the Turkish empire 
for any virtues it may have displayed; but rather 
the deep-seated fear that an undue expansion of 
Russian power may destroy the balance of power, 
is doubtless what excites animosity to Rus- 
sia and causes resistence to her southward pro- 
gress. This spirit of distrust and jealousy among 
the great powers of Europe was, in fact, the main 
pretext for the formation, as early as the seven- 
teenth century at the peace of Westphalia, of the 
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so-called, European concert, the chief aim ot which 
has been to maintain the balance of power among 
the greater nations. It is by no means strange, 
therefore, that the European powers have opposed 
Russian aggressions toward the Mediterranian(Sea 
and that they have sought to readjust the difficul- 
ties that are connected with the Eastern Question 
in some other way than the one advocated by Rus- 
sia. In 1828 Russia invaded Turkey, under the 
pretext of enforcing the provisions of the treaty 
of Bucharest, and laid seige to many important 
strongholds on the highway to Constantinople. 
The Turks displayed marvelous courage in de- 
fending their positions, but the struggle was 
unequal; so that they were obliged to capitulate. 
Later on, Adrianople surrendered, and the Rus- 
sians were only one hundred and twenty miles 
from the coveted point—Constantinople. The 
foreign ambassadors, trembling lest the Russian 
troops should bring Turkish rule in Eurupe to an 
end, and destroy thereby the balance of powcr, 
urged the cessation of hostilities, and the war had 
tocome to an end. Whatever may: have been 
to other nations the benefits of this war, Rus- 
sia received no adequate compensation for her 
outlay of money and her great sacrifice of men. 
The Crimean war in 1855 and 1856, was another 
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futile attempt, of Russia, under Nicholas I., to 
assert her right of protectorate over the twelve 
millions of Christians, then under Turkish sway. 
England and France, again fearing Russia’s sup- 
remacy over the Balkan peninsula, resolved to 
oppose her by declaring war. ‘Thus united, they 
were enabled to withstand Russia’s encroachment 
for the time being; but who will dare to say that 
the outcome of the Crimean war was just exactly 
what it was expected to be by Russia’s mighty 
opponents ? 

The last and most stupendous of Russia’s efforts 
to accomplish her design upon the ‘Turkish em- 
pire was made in 1877 and 1878, at which time 
Russian arms were, as before, crowned with suc- 
cess. At the treaty of St Stephano, by far the 
largest portion of European Turkey was ceded to 
Bulgaria; but with the tacit understanding that 
the latter should acknowledge the authority of 
of the Czar in all matters pertaining to her foreign 
policy. As it was to be expected, the treaty ap- 
peared exceedingly obj ectionable to t he other 
powers, comprising the European concert; so that 
in the congress of Berlin, in July, 1878, the pro- 
visions of the treaty of St. Stephano were abro- 
gated, and a new treaty concluded. By its stip- 
ulations Russia was unceremoniously deprived of 
the fruits of her victories. Though it may have 
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appeared very humiliating to Russia, she was 
compelled, by stress of circumstances, to succumb 
to the mandates of this high tribunal, and to 
wait for further developments. The arbitrary 
doings of this conference present to us a 
typical illustration ot the unscrupulous methods 
of ‘‘European diplomacy.’’ Clemanceau’s char- 
acterization of it is by no means overdrawn, when 
he remarks that, ‘‘Every one wants what he has 
not got, and the difficulty is to arrange to get it 
and to keep it. In private matters it would be 
brigandage; in international matters it is called 
politics; hitherto it is might that has decided 
among nations; not right or justice.’’* 

The attitude of Russia toward the Balkan 
states constitutes another chapter of inexcusable 
blunders in her oriental policy. Her political 
agents have proven altogether too selfish and too 
arrogant to merit the support of the intelligent 
classes within these young nations. In fact, the 
disaffection, among the Roumanians, Servians and 
Bulgarians, has spread to such an extent, that it 
now forms one of the most formidable obstructions 
to Russia’s aspirations in the Balkans. 

Moreover, the invariable practice among Russian 
officials, to trample upon the numerous nation- 


*The New York Independent, Dec, 3, ’96. 
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alities that have been brought under Russia’s 
domination, may prove to be another obstacle in 
the attainment of her goal. This attempt to ob- 
literate the smaller nationalities can be observed 
in the forcible introduction of the Russian lan- 
guage into the Polish schools, and quite recently, 
into the newly acquired provinces in southern 
Russia. 

Strange as it may seem, the Czars have also 
sought to attain their end by fomenting revolu- 
tionary movements in foreign nations,even though 
these are so bitterly deprecated in Russia. We 
notice accordingly, that while Russia did so 
much to bring about the liberation of the Servi- 
ans in 1820, she showed herself later on inalter- 
ably opposed to the ardent wishes of all patriotic 
Servians to obtain greater freedom, and rather 
than aid them in their noble effort, Russia forced 
Milosch to abdicate, in 1857. The same is true 
of Russia’s treatment of Kara George, it being an 
open secret that her agent in Belgrade sustained 
a great number of conspirators, with the avowed 
object of so weakening the state, so to cause it 
to feel its need of Russia’s direct supervision, if — 
not immediate control. To the credit of Servian 
patriotism, be it said, that, instead of looking to 
Russia for real help at critical periods, the Servi- 
ans have sought direction from Western Europe. 
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‘Russia is bound to lose her influence in Bul- 
“garia, exactly as she lost itin Servia and Croa- 
tia. ‘The real patriots in Bulgaria to-day are 
well aware of Russia’s underhand policy. There 
was atime, within the memory of the present 
generation, when every Bulgarian revered the 
very name of Russia, and cherished only the most 
profound affection for her people. ‘To-day in- 
telligent people in Bulgaria are sorely afraid of the 
“‘protecting care’’ which tne Czar is so eager to 
extend to them from time to time. Most of the 
political upheavals in Bulgaria, since 1878, 
may be traced, either directly or indirectly, to 
Russian intrigues. Relying unreservedly upon 
the kindly feeling of the peasants for the Rus- 
sian people, the agents of the Czar have gone so 
far as to preach openly against the sovereign 
power of the very states which the Russian army 
helped to create. 

The cruel treatment of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, at the hands of the Russian autocrat, 
presents another striking picture of Russian meth- 
ods in dealing with the Balkan States. Prince 
Alexander was elected to the Bulgarian throne, 
largely through the influence of the Russian court 
and was, therefore, a fersona grata, as long as he 
consented to obey the dictation of the Russian 
government. As soon as he inaugurated an inde- 
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‘pendent policy, and refused to cater to the caprices 
of the Russian agents, he fell into disfavor with 
the Russian diplomatists. When the union of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia was effected, 
through a bloodless revolution, the European na- 
tions were greatly surprised to see the Czar the 
foremost among those who opposed the infraction 
of that same treaty of Berlin, which proved so 
disastrous to Russian prestige but a few years be- 
fore. Russia would not tolerate a strong, united 
Principality that would stand in her way to Con- 
stantinople. In order to annul the union of the 
two provinces, Russia, supported by Austria, 
induced King Milan of Servia to invade Bulgarian 
territory without having the least pretext for do- 
ing so. Fortunately for Bulgaria, her troops 
came out victorious, and Russia remained still dis 
satisfied. The European powers, including Tur- 
key herself, agreed to acknowledge the union as 
as an accomplished fact. Russia, alone, insisted 
on its abolition and positively refused to sanction 
it. Failing in her design thus far, Russia’s next 
move was to create disturbances within the coun- 
try itself. To this end, her agents in Sopuia 
organized a conspiracy of inexperienced officers, 
who kidnapped the Prince and left the country in 
a state of anarchy. Here again Bulgarian patri- 
otism saved the country. The Prince being for- 
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cibly carried to Russia, the loyal citizens, with th- 
aid of the army,arose with one accord, and restore 
ed order, and urged Stambouloff to assume undis- 
puted control of the government till the return of 
Alexander. This he did in spite of Russian 
threats. The indignation which these Russian 
intrigues caused was as intense as it was univer- 
sal. Even the more conservative element in Rus” 
sia was greatly scandalized to see the Emperor of 
Russia shielding conspirators abroad, although 
known to be as guilty as the Nihilists, whom he 
detested so much at home. It becomes self-evi- 
dent, therefore, that Russia’s policy, in all her re- 
lations with the Balkan States, has been to keeps 
them as weak as possible, in order that she might 
the more readily bring them under her sway in~)~ 
the near future. | 

Even the Roumanians have not escaped ‘‘the 
haughty and despotic behavior on the part of the 
Russians.’’ 

How can the Czar expect the co-operation of 
the Balkan States, when it is remembered that 
the greatest foe to their independence is this same 
Russian government, which helped to make them 
free? It is not to be wondered at, then, that Rus- 
sia finds so little encouragement, even among the 
purely Slavonic communities, in her project of 
self-aggrandizment. 
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Russia, it seems, does not regard the present 
time as being very propitious for an offensive at- 
tack upon the Ottoman Empire. On the contrary, 
she now assumes the attitude of the stauncl est 
champion of Turkish interests. The Sultan relies 
on Russia’s protection which, it is to be feared, is 
of such aj(nature as to accelerate his down- 
fall. Turkey’s experience now does not vary 
much from that of Poland, prior to her partition. 
Even though Catherine had assured the Poles 
that she had espoused their cause, it was that she 
might the more readily absorb them. It is much 
to be feared lest the protection that Turkey now 
enjoys be of the same kind. 

The late war between Greece and Turkey furs 
nishes another chapter of Russian intrigues with 
reference to the Eastern Question. Affecting to 
assume a friendly attitude toward Greece, Rus- 
sian diplomacy did not hesitate to resort to the 
meanest schemes in order to baffle the heroic en- 
deavors of the Greek people. It was quite in ac- 
cord with Russian policy to suppress in the Bal- 
kan peninsula any movement that had for its end 
the advancement of the Greek cause. It was for 
this reason that the Russian ambassador at Con" 
stantinople, M. deNelidoff, protested most em- 
phatically against Bulgaria’s manifestations of 
hostility to Turkey during the progress of the 
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war,stating that the time was inopportune. In 
short, Russia did not desire to see the Bulgarians 
join the Greeks in their struggle against the com- 
mon enemy, lest the Turkish arms should suffer 
before the allied forces of the Christian people in 
the peninsula. The Czar would gladly aid the 
oppressed nationalities in Turkey, so long as they 
are ready to acknowledge his authority over them, 
either directly or indirectly; as soon as these 
countries begin to feel the need of self-govern- 
ment,the Russian statesmen seem to exhaust their 
ingenuity in efforts to frustrate all such legitimate 
aspirations. Russia went so far as to affirm that 
she could not consent to aid the Armenians, who 
were slaughtered by thousands, simply because 
she did not wish to ‘‘create another Bulgaria’’ in 
Asia Minor. ‘These words are as signiftcant as 
they are plain. © 
Russia herself wants to inherit the possessions 

of the ‘‘dying man’’ of Turkey; and that is why 
she would have neither Greece nor Bulgaria, nor 
any other power deprive Turkey of any part of 
her territory. Moreover we are compelled to ad- 
mit, that Russian influence in Constantinople just 
now is paramount and, if continued, may bring 
forth unexpected changes in the map of Europe. 
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CHAPTER LI, 


ENGLAND’S ATTITUDE. 


) ame main policy, in the Levant, 
| 


has been to uphold her interests in Asia 
7 afid to contribute her share in the pres- 
ervation of ‘‘the balance of power.’’ She is fre- 
quently censured, however, by disinterested crit- 
ics for being somewhat unscrupulous in her deal- 
ings with weaker nations. This disposition, on 
her part, has caused many of the European dip- 
lomatists to look upon her movements with a 
great deal of suspicion. Certainly, England’s re- 
lutance to evacuate Egypt, in accordance with 
her promises, may be viewed as an open violation 
of good faith and would be regarded as discredi- 
table even in a less civilized government. 
Nevertheless, it can hardly be said of England 
that she is animated with the same purposes 
which seem to inspire the Russian authorities 
with reference to the Balkan States. On the con- 
trary, England’s emphatic stand against Russia’s 
repeated incursions towards the Bosphorus, has, 
more than once, secured for the Balkan States 
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their rights of self-government. Some English- 
men have gone so far even, as to affirm that Eng- 
land has no foreign policy but to maintain her 
interests in the far East, to establish and retain 
full control over her south African possessions, 
and to preserve the neutrality of the Suez 
canal—her highway to India. This explains in 
part why, since the Crimean war, England has 
made no formal alliance with any of the European 
powers. Isolated, as she is, by water, it is of 
little concern to English statesmen what may be 
the boundaries of the European nations, except 
in so far as these affect British interests abroad, 
In the solution of the Eastern question, England 
is justified in taking active part; since the impend- 
ing dissolution of the Turkish Empire may result 
disastrously to her interests in the Hast, were she 
to remain altogether passive. 
It is easy to understand how this fear of future 
complicatious may have led English statesmen to 
regard with apprehension the extinction of Turk- 
ish rule. England has watched, with an anxious 
eye, the rapid diffusion of Russian influence 
throughout Asia. ‘The extension of Russian ter- 
ritory over that continent, during the last century 
though gradual, has been enormous and, should 
it continue at the same rate, the day would not be 
far off, when England, herself, may have to face 
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Russian forces in central Asia. It is a serious 
matter for English statesmen to consider whether 
it would not be a wiser plan for them to counteract 
Russian encroachments now, while they may de- 
pend upon the co-operation of other great nations 
of Europe, tban by waiting, incur the risk of a 
decisive conflict, single-handed,upon the plains of 
central Asia. Nor is it safe for England to allow 
Russian supremacy to establish itself in Eastern 
Europe; for once mistress of the straights ot Dar- 
danells, Russia might readily drive English com- 
merce from the Levant and destroy eventually 
even the balance of power in Europe. To avert 
some such catrastrophe, England has frequently 
felt under the humiliating necessity of enduring 
Turkish domination, as the least of many evils. 
For the same reason Great Britain, with a view 
to her own self-aggrandizement, has been forced 
to ignore, now and then, the individual claims 
of the Christian nations, still governed by the 
Sultan, especially since these have been sup- 
ported by Russia ‘This will be shown more 
fully when we discuss the recent policy of Eng- 
land with respect to Turkey and the rising states 
in the Balkan peninsula. It was undoubtedly 
this fear which impelled England, in conjunction 
with France, to undertake the hard and expen- 
sive war of the Crimea. They could not allow the 
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Russian troops to march unimpeded over the 
Danubian plains. ‘That also explains why Lord. 
Beaconsfield exerted all the influence at his com- 
mand to abrogate the treaty of St. Stephano and. 
thus to baffle the secret designs of the Russian 
Czars. 

It must be admitted, however, that in pursuing 
this policy, England has not been wholly free 
from selfish motives and objectionable methods; 
neither did she succeed in concealing them from 
the world. When Greece first struggled for in- | 
dependence, England opposed the noble endeavors. 
of the Greeks. When the Balkan states were ris- 
ing into being, England’s aim was to weaken 
them as much as possible in order to hold them 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan; for, in the 
survival of the Ottoman Empire, did the English 
diplomatists see the continuance of English ascen- 
dency in the Levant. 

Lord Salisbury, on the 7thof October, 1886, 
said: ‘‘Our policy must be to support Turkey 
whenever her rule is beneficent; whenever mis- 
chievous we should raise independent nationalities 
which would safeguard the peace of Europe.’’ 
Pitt also expressed an opinion that it would be to 
the best interests of England to spare the Turks as 
far as possible. In 1878 Disraeli strongly opposed 
the creation of a free and united Bulgaria, fearing 
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the preponderance of Russian authority in the 
Balkans. ‘The motives were good, no doubt, but 
the methods would hardly stand a very close scru- 
tiny. ‘The time is not far off, if it isnot already 
at hand, when English statesmen will be con- 
vineed that their policy in supporting . Turkey 
was a great mistake, and that they lost much in- 
fluence in the Balkan peninsula by not following 
the advice of some of the Liberal leaders and 
especially Gladstone, who urged the liberation 
and organization of independent states. The sup- 
port which England has given to the Sultan, 
during the present century, should not be con- 
strued as an approval of Turkish methods of gov- 
ernment, but rather, as the best that could be done 
under the circumstances. The heart-rending atro- 
cities, perpetrated upon inoffensive Christians in 
Bulgaria and Armenia in recent years by the 
blood-thirsty Turks, have aroused in England 
such a storm of indignation, that even the Conser- 
vative cabinet could not ignore it. The people of 
England are now well aware of the fact thet it is 
utterly impossible to introduce any reforms with- 
in the Turkish domains, and that a new policy 
should be inaugurated to do away with Turkish 
depredations. ‘This conviction has grown so deep 
and strong all over England of, late, that some 
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English statesmen have gone so far as to advocate 
the surrender of Constantinople itself, if only they 
can appease thereby Russian cupidity and bring 
about a speedy termination to this troublesome 
question. It is hardly likely, however, that 
England will voluntarily permit the occupation 
of Constantinople by Russian troops; sinee it is 
quite obvious that so long as England rules over 
India, it is extremely important to keep the Rus- 
sians at a greater distance from it. This attitude 
on the part of the Liberals is, in itself, an admission 
of English defeat in Eastern Europe, due very 
largely to stupid miscalculations. If, instead of 
helping Turkey to perpetuate her rule in Europe, 
Great Britain had used her power and resources 
to strengthen the Balkan states, the advantages 
which are now enjoyed by Russia in the Balkans 
might have been England’s. This grave blunder 
becomes more and more apparent as the days go 
by, much to the chagrin of British statesmen. If, 
instead of opposing the formation of a strong 
Bulgarian state, the British representatives at 
Berlin in 1878 had approved of it, how much 
less inducement would the Bulgarians have had to 
rely upon Russia for the support which they have 
needed from some strong power for the realization 
of their national ideal—the unification of all Bul- 
varia. The English government has discovered 
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at last that the Balkan states will not succumb to 
Russian despotism as readily as it was at first 
supposed. On the contrary, there seems to be a 
strong disposition on their part, to construe Rus- 
sian aggressiveness in the East, as a menace to 
their own rights of self-government. This was 
clearly demonstrated in 1885, when Russia flatly 
refused to recognize the union of the Bulgarian 
principality with Eastern Roumelia, then but an 
autonomous state, under the indirect control of 
the Sultan. Unfortunately England could not 
foresee the possibility of such an estrangmeent 
between Russia and Bulgaria; and now that she 
is friendly to the Balkan states, her support is of 
little avail. , 

The isolation of England from all sorts of 
European alliances has, no doubt, worked to her 
advantage; as she has always known how to pro- 
fit from the battles of other people. Disraeli’s occu- 
pation of Cyprus, at the end of the Russo-Turkish 
war in 1878, is a striking illustration of that fact. 
Her impregnable position, surrounded as she is, 
by the seas, has made her absolutely safe from 
such foreign invasions as would endanger other 
European powers at critical moments. Moreover, 
in studying England’s attitude toward the Eastern 
Question, it should be borne in mind that her 
tactics have varied somewhat with the political 
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party that happened to be dominant in Parliament. 
The Liberal party, under the leadership of Glad- 
stone, is generally known to have been in favor of 
the suppression of the Turkish power in Europe 
and of the liberation of the Balkan nationalities. 
Gladstone’s manly intercession in behalf of Bul- 
garia and Armenia is too fresh in the minds of all 
freedom-loving people to need any special men- 
tion, 

The Conservative party, on the other hand, 
pursuing a bitterly anti-Russian policy, has sought 
“in vain to resuscitate a government which, by its 
very nature, is doomed to certain perdition. Lord 
Salisbury’s ministry has not done much in the way 
of winning friends for England. Neither Germany 
nor France have become reconciled to Salisbury’s 
dictatorial ways. At all events, there has been a 
remarkable change in the attitude of England, 
within the last few years with reference to the 
Eastern Question. It must be admitted that Lord 
Salisbury was outwitted at every point by Russian 
statesmen during the progress of the late war be- 
tween Greece aud Turkey. Russian recommenda. 
tions were almost always effective in the councils 
of the European concert, while Salisbury’s wishes 
were left unheeded. It is to be hoped, however, 
that England will try to redeem herself from the 
disgrace, which rests upon her for having sus- 
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tained the cause of the Sultan, in spite of the fact 
that his government has caused untold. misery to 
countless human beings, millions of whom are still 
groaning under his jurisdiction, 
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CHAFIURE £x. 


AUSTRIA’S POSITION. 


WING to her nearness to the Balkan pen- 
insula Austria comes next in importance 
in connection with the Eastern Question. 
She has no interests in the west since all the aven- 
ues to her future greatness lead eastward. Salonica 
seems to be one of the diplomatic posts toward 
which Austria is now directing her attention ; 
she is eagerly watching the course of events in 
the East, with a view to securing her position 
among the powerful nations now forming the Eu- 
ropean concert. 

Austria’s policy of late years, however, has 
been of a defensive rather than of an offensive 
character. Unlike England, her navy is poorly 
equipped to aid her in the acquisition of new 
colonies, and is barely strong enough for coast 
defense. In fact, Austria’s position looks some- 
what precarious in view of the heteragenious 
character of the population. The disturbances in 
the Austrian Chamber of late over the proposed 
introduction of the Czech language in Bohemia 
corroborates our statement. Besides, Russia’s 
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pretensions respecting the partition of the Otto- 
man Empire, are altogether incompatible with 
Austria’s interests. It becomes therefore highly 
important that Austri. gain,stronger foothold 
upon the Balkan peninsula. She has already suc- 
ceeded in clearing the way for her products over 
the entire south-eastern peninsula. There is no 
doubt that Austria has gained considerable influ- 
ence, also, with the intelligent classes of Servia, 
Roumania and Bulgaria, who are thoroughly in 
sympathy with western civilization, and will do 
much in shaping the future pelicy of their respec- 
tive countries. Moreover, the friendly course of 
Austria in her dealings with the Danubian States 
has won for her the favor of the foremost states- 
men of the Levant, notwithstanding the bitter 
opposition of the Pan-Slavic agitators, who are 
continually scheming how they might undermine 
her prestige in the East. They appeal constantly 
to the prejudices of the masses, who are for the 
most part Slavs, alleging that Austria is conspiring 
to seize Salonica, with the avowed purpose of mak- 
ing it her.eastern-outpost and of developing it into 
the greatest seaport of the Empire. That there have 
been writers in Austria who have advocated the 
occupation of Salonica, there is no question ; but 
it is hardly probable that the federal government 
of Austria-Hungary has entertained such a hope, 
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in view of the fact that even now a large propor- 
tion of her total population is made up of Slavs, 
which does not by any means augur stability for 
the Austrian Empire. It should not be forgotten 
that the so-called Pan-Slavistic question includes 
some of the provinces now under Austria, let 
alone those still remaining under Turkish rule. 
The liberal policy of the Austrian government in 
dealing with the diversified elements within its 
jurisdiction has had a great tendency to assu- 
age the -botsterous passions among the young 
Czechs (Bohemians) and the other Slavonic 
nationalities, who are apt to look to Russia for 
inspiration; and it is a well-known fact that 
Aurtria’s most powerful antagonist, so far as her 
interests in south-eastern Europe are concerned, 
is Russia. The Czar considers himself the pro- 
tector of all the Slavs, and particularly so those 
professing the Orthodox faith, and for that reason 
the only rightful ruler over them. ‘The Russians 
have not forgotten the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina—two purely Slavonic provinces—to 
the Austrian Empire, and they are now waiting 
for a favorable opportunity to resent what they 
regard as ani insult.to the Slavonic race. } 
The claims of General Fadeeff that the best 
road from Moscow to Constantinople is by way of 
Vienna.is very significant, and should not be over- : 
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looked by Austrian statesmen in directing their 
policy with regard to the Eastern Question. 

It is easy to determine why Austria could ill- 
afford to permit Russia ‘‘to establish herself on— 
the shores of the Bosphorus,’’ and why the crea- 
tion of independent states in the Balkan peninsula, 
would be more likely to insure the peace of 
Europe. 

The idea of an Austro-Russian agreement, such 
as the one advocated by the late Archduke Al- 
brecht, the victor at Custarza, and that of Arch- 
duke Charles Louis, the Emperor’s brother, is 
wholly impracticable. There is greater security 
in an alliance with Germany and Italy, now form- 
ing the Triple Alliance, or even with England her- 
self, than to incur the risk of a Russian occupation 
of Constantinople, an event that will be fraught 
with grave dangers for the Austrian Empire. 
The building up of commerce among the Balkan 
States through the aid of railways, and the estab- 
lishment of commercial relations with every one 
of the Balkan States, have already given Austria 
the economic supremacy over them. Through 
perseverance and a clear-slghted policy Austria- 
Hungary has reached a point where she can 
command three-fourths of the traffic among the 
people of this peninsula. It becomes apparent, 
therefore, why Austria is particularly interested 
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in the just solution of the Eastern Question. 
And yet the surest way by which Austria could 
serve her own interests among the Balkan States. 
would be to foster and uphold their independence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FRANCE, GERMANY AND ITALY. 


RANCE may be said to have pursued a 
well-defined policy in the affairs of East- 
ern Europe and in the main she has been 

very generous to the people of Turkey. In con- 
senting to join England in the Crimean war, 
France departed from her traditional policy—the 
emancipation of the rayahs. Subsequent events, 
however, seemed to have complicated her Orien- 
tal policy still further. Had she had the able men 
of whom she stood in special need, France might 
have formed such political combinations as would 
have saved her the deep humiliation of 1870. As 
itis, the all pervading sentiment ‘‘Revenge’’ seems. 
to control French diplomacy now, —so that we are 
treated to an unnatural*spectacle of an alliance be- 
tween France and Russia—the nations having the 
two most contradictory forms of government in 
Europe. France is desirous of recovering her lost 
provinces; Russia is anxious to reach Constanti- 
nople; they feel that through an alliance they may 
be of service to each other in their cherished ambi- 
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tions—hence republican France and autocratic 
Russia join hands for the realization of their ob- 
jects. Russia was in need of money; France 
needed assistance in her desire to rescue Alsace- 
Loraine, and since they could be mutually helpful 
they concluded the dual alliance at Cronstadt. 
The visit which the President of the French 
Republic paid to the Russian Czar seemed to 
cement and strengthen the alliance already exist- 
ing between them.. 

While there may be a community of interests. 
between them in the affairs of central Europe; 
upon matters pertaining to the Eastern Question 
the interests of France are diametrically opposed. 
to those of Russia. The Republic of France 
could hardly afford to surrender Constantinople, 
to Russia; and permit her to become the dominant. 
power in the Mediterranian; especially if France 
is determined to control Syria, as has been claim- 
ed by a number of chauvinistic Frenchmen. The 
Czar would never. tolerale the possession of the. 
Holy Land by a Roman Catholic power; so 
France has practically entered into an agreement. 
with a power that is strongly opposed to the pro-. 
pagation of French interests in the Orient. 

Whatever may have been the motives which. 
prompted France to agree to an alliance. with. 
Russia, it is admitted upon reliable authority that 
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France will in no way intertere with Russia's de- 
signs in the East, if -the latter will facilitate the 
restoration of the lost provinces to France. 

~ Germany’s influence in the Eastern affairs of 
Europe is not as far reaching to-day as it has been 
in former years. Prince Bismark has repeatedly 
announced that Germany has no interest in the 
solution of the Eastern Question. In his open 
disavowal of interest in Oriental affairs, the iron 
Chancellor of former years did not hesitate to say 
in the: Reichstag, some twenty years ago, that 
“the whole of Bulgaria is not worth the bones of 
one single Pomeranian grenadier,’’ showing in 
unmistakable terms what a loyal German he 
could be even, though he proclaimed himself to be 
a narrow-minded and bigoted statesman. Bis- 
mark has no doubt succeeded in creating a strong 
_ German government, but in doing so, had no 
scruples in resorting to the most forbidden meth- 
ods, which well-nigh brought about the complete 
isolation of Germany from the rest of the Euro- 
pean powers. The Russians do not disguise in 
the least their boundless -hate for Germany and 
her Eastern policy in the past. Even Austria 
and Italy, the other two members of the Drei- 
bund, betray some disatisfaction with Germany, 
for having permitted Bismark to conclude the 
secret neutrality agreement with Russia in 1884 
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and thereby thwart the very object for which the 
Triple Alliance had been effected. In England, 
public opinion has become strongly averse to Ger- 
many’s diplomacy ; especially so since tie tele 
graphic congratulations which the German Em- 
peror sent to Kruger for having baffled the English 
raid on the Transvaal. We may well surmise that, 
but for fear of a Franco-Russian alliance, Germany 
might have treated Austria less cordially; but she 
understands that France is her everlasting enemy, 
and that France supported by Russia would form 
a strong combination against her. ‘This the Ger- 
man Emperor fully realized when he concluded to 
visit the Hungarian capital with a view of organi- 
zing a closer relationship with Austria-Hungary 
for mutual protectien. Germany becomes vulner- 
able without a defensive alliance with Austria, 
Italy and, if necessary, even England herself. 

Italy’s policy with respect to the Eastern 
Question is well defined. To the credit of the 
Italian diplomatists, be it said, that they have 
urged the establishment of independent states in 
the Balkan peninsula whenever that seemed prac- 
ticable. Italy’s diplomacy in the East, conse- 
quently, has always been friendly to any movement 
the prime end of which has been the liberation of 
the oppressed nations in Turkey. 

Owing to Italy’s reverses in her recent expedi-, 
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tions in Abyssinia, she has suffered to such an 
extent that her participation in the solution of the 
Hastern Question could not affect the result either 
way very materially. 

We have thus tried to explain briefly the policy 
of the greater powers of Europe, and to show how 
it has affected the future destiny of the Balkan 
States. We will now endeavor to examine the 
conflict of interests among the nationalities which 
has retarded greatly the ultimate solution of the 
difficulties in south-eastern Europe. 
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THE STRIFE AMONG THE BALKAN 
STATES. 


T must be acknowledged that the final read-. 
justment of difficulties in the East has been 
delayed, also, in a large measure because of 

the irreconcilable enmity existing between the 
various nationalities which, at one period or an- 
other, have exerted controlling influence over the 
affairs of the peninsula. Had there been a 
peaceable understanding among the peoples, who: 
are directly interested in the equitable re-distribu- 
tion of the Turkish domains in Europe, this diffi- 
cult problem might have been settled even with- 
out the need of an European intervention. The 
masterly way in which the union of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia was effected twelve years ago, 
is a splendid illustration of the advantages that 
may be derived from united action on the part 


of the Balkan nationalities. 
Unfortunately for these people, thus far they 


have been unable to muster their forces against 
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the bitter foes of their independence; on the 
contrary, they have chosen rather to waste their 
meagre resources in needless strife and bloody 
wars with one another. This feeling of unrest 
and antipathy is observable even among kindred 
races; for were it not so, the late war between 
Servia and Bulgaria would have been impossible. 
Nor is it altogher inexplicable when it is remem- 
bered that no less than eight different nationalities 
are vying with one another for ultimate suprem- 
acy. ‘The situation is further complicated on 
account of the heterogenious elements that have 
settled in close proximity to one another, and are 
frequently found in the same towns and villages. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ETHNIC AND TERRITORIAL RELATIONS. 


N order to form an adequate conception of 
the extraordinary condition of affairs in the 
Balkan peninsula, we need only to glance 

at the ethnic distribution of the peoples within its 
territory. To this end it may be expedient to 
divide the entire population, residing within this 
region, into three principal groups, as follows : 

The Slavonic peoples, comprising by tar the 
largest proportion of the inhabitants. 

The Greco-Latin group, under which we may 
include the Greeks, Roumanians and Albanians; 
and lastly 

All other races, embracing the remaning nation- 
alities not included in the two above-mentioned 
classes, such as the Jews, Armenians, Gypsies, 
Turks, Circassians, etc., etc. 

In discussing the individual claims of the vari- 
ous nationalities, we shall not attach great import- 
ance to the presence of the Turks, notwithstand- 
ing their numerical strength ; having reasons to 
believe that their sojourn within the bounds of 
Europe is temporary, and will cease with the over- 
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throw of the Mohammedan rule therein. ‘The 
Turks have deserted their homes in Servia and 
Bulgaria as soon as these Christian provinces were 
declared independent. The few that still remain 
there are likewise contemplating emigration, some- 
time in the near future. Religious fanaticism, 
doubtless, is largely responsible for this unusual 
proceeding on the part of the Turks. 

The Slavonic group embraces the Servians, 
Montenegrins, Bulgarians as well as all the south- 
ern Slavs of the Austrian empire. 

T he Servians number about 2,000,000 in Ser- 
via proper; besides some 250,000 in Montenegro; 
1,350,000 in Herzegovina and 2,350,000 in Aus- 
tria-Hungary.* The kingdom of Servia, which 
is bounded on the north by the river Danube; 
west by the Drina; south by Turkey; and east by 
Bulgaria and Roumania; has an area of 18,754 
square miles, measuring 140 miles from east to 
west, by r1o from north to south. Servia has 
seven cities of over 10,000 people. The country 
abounds in fine forests and fertile plains. It is 
crossed by mountains, particularly in the south- 
east and southwest of the country. 

The Montenegrins; Closely related to the Servian 
people, and speaking practically the same lan- 
guage, are the Montenegrins, a heroic but primi- 


*Chambers Encyclopedia, 
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tive people, inhabiting the region which lies be- 
tween Herzegovina and Albania, about 80 miles 


long by 70 broad. Montenegro’s area is officially. 


quoted to be 3255 square miles. The Montene- 
grins number 236,000. 

The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina are 
known to be the most picturesque sections in the 
Balkan peninsula. They are inhabited, for the 
most part, by Slavs, although quite a number of 
Jews and Gypsies are also to be found interspersed 
through the country—the former being the weal- 
thiest merchants of the land. ‘Thearea of Bosnia 
is about 16,142 square miles; that of Herzegovina 
3515, while Novi-Bazar, a sanjak lying between 
Montencgro and Servia extends over an area of 
3522 square miles. The total population of these 
three provinces, now under Austria, may reach 
about 1,500,000. 

The provinces of Croatia, Slavonia and Dal- 
matia though historically associated with the des- 
tiny of the Balkan nations, will not be considered 
here at length, excepting in so far as they become 
indispensable factors in the solution of the East- 
ern Question. 

The Bulgarian Principality, bounded by the 
Danube on the north, the Black Sea on the east, 


Turkey on the south, and Turkey and Servia on. 


the west, has an area of 38,560 square miles with 
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a population of about 3,000,000. ‘The Bulgarians 
speak a dialect of the Slavonic tongue. . Origin- 
ally of Touranian extraction, soon after their in- 
vasion into the peninsula, they were absorbed by 
the Slavs, whose language arid customs they 
adopted, retaining still their original name— Bu/- 
garians. 

Impartial authorities place the total number of 
Bulgarians at 6,000,000, scattered all over the 
peninsula. The Bulgarians vary somewhat from 
their neighbors, the Servians, in that they are 
smaller in stature but powerfully built; and 
although by no means as vivacious as the Servi- 
ans, they are fully as intelligent and industrious. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the chief pursuit of 
all the southern Slavs is agricnlture and the rear= 
ing of flocks and herds. ‘They are well known 
for their hospitality. They are also of a peace- 
able disposition, going to war only in self-defence. 
While each branch of the South Slavonic family 
employs a distinctive dialect, peculiar to itself, it 
is nevertheless true that all of these peoples could 
readily understand one another, if they were 
thrown together. 

The Greeks of to-day are by no means the pure 
descendants of the illustrious Greeks of ancient 
times. It would not be an exaggeration to say 
that the majority of the Greeks in Europe are 
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merely Hellenized Slavs and Albanians. The 
names of quite a number of towns and villages 
are silent witnesses of the origin of a large part 
of the Greeks—as for example ‘‘Schlavochorion’’, 
Slavonic town. It would be a very liberal esti- 
mate of the number of Greeks, outside of Greece 
proper, now residing in the Balkan States, if we 
place the figure at 150,000*; many putting it as 
low as 50,000. Later on we shall have occasion 
to examine more in detail the respective claims of 
the different races inhabiting these territories. It 
may be well to note at this juncture that the 
Greeks are as a rule given over to commerce and 
navigation. This accounts in part for their wonted 
predilection to settle down in the cities and towns 
all along the coast of the Aigean and Black Seas. 

The Albanians, occupy the mountainous regions, 
bounded on the north by Dalmatia, Montenegro 
and Bosnia; on the east by Servia and Mace- 
donia; on the south by Northern Greece; and on 
the west by the Adriatic Sea. The superficial 
are of Albania is estimated at about 18,944 square 
miles with a population of about 1,200,000, mostly 
Mohammedans. The Albanians are considered 
to be one of the oldest races in Europe, and have a 
language of their own, thought to be somewhat 
modified by the Greek and Slavonic vernaculars. 


*See Baker and Lavelye. 
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The Roumanians, outside of the province of 
Roumania and south of the Danube, are so very few 
that we need hardly concern ourselves about them 
at this time. Of late there seems to be a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Roumanian government to 
espouse the cause of the few thousand Tzintza:s, 
who are scattered all over the peninsula, on the 
ground that they are related to each other both as 
to language and religion. They are said to descend 
from those Volaks who lived on the produce of 
their flocks in some mountainous districts in 
Greece, Thrace and Albania.* 

The third group comprises the /ews, a large 
number of whom emigrated from Spain in the 
fifteenth century and settled down in the larger 
cities of the Balkan peninsula ; they are found in 
larger numbers in Macedonia. In their present 
state the Jews seem to have no greater ambition 
than to make money, and they doubtless succeed. 
well in doing so, for they are considered to be the 
richest merchants and bankers in the land. The 
Jewish population in the entire peninsula is esti- 
mated at about 158,000.T 

The Armenians are like the Jews fcr the most 
part merchants and bankers, although quite a 
number of them occupy high positions under the 


*E, DeLavelye, p. 149. 
{+Baker, 
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‘government of the Sultan. Their number being 
inconsiderable, the Armenians could hardly exert 
any influence on the future of the Balkan States. 
The Gypsies constitute another unique race, 
wandering about from place to place all over the 
peninsula. They are said to have come from In- 
dia, and number in all about 200,000 souls. Their 
nomadic habits would lead us to suppose that they 
are of Touranian extraction, while their language 
and general appearance would indicate Arian de- 
scent. We have thus defined briefly the racial 
affiliations and geographical distribution of the 
different nationalities inhabiting the Balkan 
States. : 
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\ CHAPTER. 0. 


AWAKENING AND EMANCIPATION. 


(@ HE Turks are retreating! Ever since the 
| crushing defeat which they sustained 
before the gates of Vienna, they have 
been moving backward until to-day we see them 
restricted to a small portion of the great Ottoman 
Enipire of former times. The blood-thirsty and 
disorderly hordes of the followers of Islam are 
surely, though slowly, retreating before the ad- 
vancing tide of Christian civilization. 

Nations hitherto suppressed, are waking out of 
their lethargic stateand are rapidly throwing off 
the abominable yoke of the Turks. What a joy 
to be tree from the bondage of the Turks! ‘Those 
only who have felt the cruel weight of Turkish 
oppression can fully realize its meaning. 

Hungary was the first to expel the intruder; 
her example was soon followed by the people in 
Transylvania, Croatia and Bessarabia. The 
brave Servians in 1815 achieved their indepen- 
dence under Milosch Obrenovitch. To this very 
day the Servians pride themselves upon the fact 
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that they regained their freedom through their 
own individual - exertions, unaided«by foreign 
countries, although they are profoundly thankfuy 
for the moral support accorded them by the Rus- 
sian people. 

During the succeeding period of fifty years, two 
opposing factions, supporting respectively the 
dynasties of Milosch and Kara George, plunged 
the country into new quarrels, from which it was. 
not entirely saved till 1868, when Milan IV., a 
grandson of Yephrem, brother of the famous. 
Milosch, was elected Prince of Servia. But, 
notwithstanding these internal disturbances, the 
natonal spirit of the Servians was strength- 
ened and the supremacy of the law estab- 
lished throughout the land. The army and 
militia were likewise organized, and the nation 
began to advance along the paths of peace and 
prosperity. A new constitution was framed, 
placing all the power in the hands of the Prince 
and Scoupshtina (National Assembly), whose 
members were to be elected by the people. In 
1876 the Servians again rose in arms against the 
Turks, but barely escaped annihilation: they were 
saved only by the intervention of Russia. During 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, the Servians 
took part against the Turks, and, as a result, ob- 
tained complete independence, beside the annexa- 
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tion of the three districts of Nish, Pirot and Lesco- 
vatz. Prince Milan was proclaimed King in 1882. 
The war against the Bulgarians in 1885 brought a 
great humiliation upon the Servian people. In 
consequence of this war, it will be remembered, 
King Milan was forced to abdicate in tavor of his 
son Alexander, who remains to this day the 
ruling King of Servia. 

Montenegro had its narrow limits extended in 
1878 by the annexation of a large district on the 
north, a narrow strip on the east, as far as Lake 
Scutari, and the port and district of Antivary on 
the Adriatic Sea. In 1880 the port and district 
of Dulcigno were also attached to Montenegro. 
This principality, whose people are noted for their 
valor and chastity, never fully succumbed to 
the Turks. From the year 1516, when the last 
prince of the second dynasty abdicated his throne, 
the government of the people was entrusted to 
the Bishop, and the country was thenceforth ruled 
by ecclesiastical rulers who were called ‘‘vladicas.’’ 
This regime continued till the year 1851, when 
Danilo I. separated the civil from the ecclisiastical 
functions, and succeeded in declaring the throne 
hereditary in his family. During the past 500 
years the chief pursuit of the Montenegrins has 
been to fight the Turks, their perpetual foes. 
They have had, therefore, no oppurtunity to 
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make much headway in the higher walks of life. 
At the present time, however, there seems to be 
a desire on the part of the Montenegrins to adapt 
themselves to the newer conditions of existence, 
and to seek the promotion of all agencies which 
stand for progress and civilization. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, in accordance with the 
treaty of Berlin, were handed over to the adminis- 
tration of Austria-Hungary, and while the condi- 
tion of the people has greatly improved under the 
new government, the people are far from being 
satisfied with the new order of things. ‘They too 
have their national ideals to realize. 

The Croatians are even more pronounced in 
their hatred of the Hungarian authorities, and © 
are anxiously waiting for a new era of national 
unity and self-government. 

The Bulgarians were the last, among the 
southern Slavs, to break away from the oppression 
of the Turks. With the establishment of Bul- 
garian schools in 1835, and the liberation of the 
native church from the domination of the Greek 
Patriarch in 1864, a new epoch in the history of 
the Bulgarians commenced. In 1876 several 
heroic, although unsuccessful, insurrections in 
Bulgaria aroused the fear of the Sultan to such 
an extent that he ordered the Moslems, and 
notably the Bashi-Bouzouks, to exterminate a 
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large portion of the defenceless Bulgarians. They 
succeeded in butchering twelve thousand people, 
in which number there were many women and 
children. The Bulgarian atrocities awakened 
horror all over the civilized world. The Russian 
Czar, who had assumed the role of a guardian 
over the destinies of the Slavonic races in Turkey, 
declared war in 1877, and his armies were fast 
approaching Constantinople. The Turks were 
compelled to sue for peace, and by the treaty of 
St. Stephano, the ancient limits of the Bulgarian 
Kingdom, extending from the Danube across 
Macedonia to the A¥gean Sea, were to have. been 
restored. The European powers (England in 
particular), fearing lest a strong and united Bul- 
garia under Russia’s protectorate might destroy 
the balance of power, called a new congress at 
Berlin, and split the Bulgarian nation into five 
parts. That portion lying north of the Balkans, 
known as Moesia, was recognized as a constitu- 
tional principality, but still tributary to the Porte. 
Eastern Roumelia, or that section which is known 
as Northern Thrace, was organized into an auto- 
nomous province, under the indirect supervision 
of the Porte. Macedonia was left under the 
authority of the Sultan, with certain stipulations 
guaranteeing personal liberty to all inhabitants, 
which were never put into execution by the crafty 
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officials of the Sultan. Dobrudja and Pirot, two. 
districts inhabited almost exclusively by Bul- 
garians were ceded to Roumania and Servia 
respectively. In 1885, Eastern Roumelia was 
united to Bulgaria through an understanding on 
the part of the dignitaries of both provinces: the 
union was consummated by a bloodless revolu- 
tion! Prince Alexander, who is often designated 
as the hero,of the last decade, was the first ruler 
of Bulgaria. Hewas elected to the throne by the 
National Assembly and approved by the powers 
constituting the European concert. After the 
Bulgaro-Servian war, in 1885, Prince Alexander, 
becoming the centre of Bulgaria’s national aspira-. 
tions, lost the favor of the Czar, and was, in 1886, 
kidnapped by Russian partisans who carried him 
into Russia. Subsequently although he was al- 
lowed to return to Bulgaria, public opinion all over 
Europe having condemned the cowardly act of 
the Russian ,tools, he could no longer resist the 
bitter persecution of the Russian Emperor, who 
demanded his abdication. Thus forced by adverse 
circumstances, Prince Alexander left the country 
much to the sorrow and disappointment of all 
patriotic Bulgarians. 

The election of Prince Ferdinand as his suc- 
cessor to the throne, though sanctioned by the 
National Assembly, could not receive the approval 
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of the Czar, who disliked the independent policy 
of the Bulgarian government. With the death of 
Premier Stambouloff, and the accession into power 
of Dr. Stoiloff, who represents the moderate wing 
of the Russophile element, Russia acknowledged 
him as the rightful ruler of united Bulgaria. 

The liberation of the Greeks and the Rou- 
manians, not falling within the limits of our 
retrospect, will not be discussed at this place. 
Of late years there uave been several insignificant 
insurrections in Macedonia with a view of under- 
mining Turkish rule in that province; but so far, 
without any perceptible success. The people, how- 
ever, are longing for independence, and are only 
waiting for the signal which will call them to rise 
against their relentless oppressors. How far the 
recent claims of the Greeks, that they have a very 
large following in Macedonia ready to co-operate 
with them is correct, was seen in the late Greco- 
Turkish war and will be discussed in another 
chapter. 

The revival of learning among the Balkan 
States as a result of the establisrment of schools 
has unquestionably done a great deal of good in 
rousing the dormant spirit of the down-trodden 
nationalities. Many young men have already 
gone abroad in order to obtain a better equipment 
for the forthcoming struggle, and have done every- 
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thing in their power to disseminate the uplifting 
influence of freedom and progress among their 
own countrymen. It must be confessed, also, that 
missionaries have rendered invaluable aid toward 
the intellectual awakening of the people in Bul- 
garia, Greece, and Armenia, very largely through 
the instrumentality of educational institutions, 
and particularly of Robert College, located at 
Constantinople. The effect of the French Revo- 
lution, moreover, must have been felt in a measure 
in these provinces, as it was felt throughout 
western Europe. Then, too, the religious contro- 
versies, which had been raging for so many decades 
between the Greeks and the Bulgarians, and which 
culminated in the organization of the Bulgarian 
Exarchate in Constantinople, had a tendency to 
prepare the people for the great battle which was 
to be fought against their fierce enemy—the 
Turkish tyrant. Finally, the accession to power 
of weak and incompetent Sultans and administra- 
tive leaders brought about the complete disorgani- 
zation of the Turkish army, and encouraged the 
subject races to work for their ultimate emanci- 
pation. 

It will be seen that, notwithstanding the most 
cruel oppression of the Balkan nationalities for 
Ov2r 500 years, they succeeded in retaining their 
national traits and language, as well as the religion 
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of their forefathers, and may well pride themselves 
in being, so to speak, the bulwark of Christendom 
against the vehement incursions of the fanatical 
hordes of Mohammedanism. 
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CHAPTER III. 


COMPARATIVE DEVELOPMENT. 


F all the Balkan States, Servia was the first 

@ to enjoy the advantages of an independent 

existence. The Servian government has 

done much to ameliorate the condition of the 

people, who, for centuries, had been kept in ignor- 

ance and degradation through the blighting influ- 
ence of Turkish domination. 

The progress which the Servians have achieved 
during the last seventy-five years is, indeed, 
commendable, considering the fact that the 
great majority of them were poor, and 
unacquainted with the modern appliances, so 
essential to the rapid development of their 
resources. "The Servians, as well as the rest of 
the Balkan nations, have been dependent, almost 
exclusively, upon the cultivation of the soil for 
their subsistence, and while the land is fertile and 
can yield abundantly, the instruments which they 
have at their disposal are too primitive and inade= 
quate to meet present requirements;. hence the 
extreme poverty of the Servian people. 
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What has been said of Servia will apply equally 
as well to Bnigaria, if not to all the provinces 
within the peninsula. 

Yet, in spite of these drawbacks, both the 
Servians and the Bulgarians have made remark- 
able strides in the line of true progress and en- 
lightment. Free public schools have been estab- 
lished in every community; while education has 
been made compulsary for children of both sexes. 
The rising generations of these long forgotten 
lands may yet boast of men and women, noted for 
their culture and refinement. Fifty years ago, 
very few schools were to be found within this 
section devoted to the education of the Christian 
populations. ‘To-day, schools of all grades are 
made accessible toall. The universities of Europe 
and America are not without a fair representation 
of young men and young women from those 
remote parts seeking higher education. 

The form of government, too, among the Balkan 
States is thoroughly democratic, and quite in 
accord with the spirit of cquality, so characteristic 
of these people trom immemorial times. The 
social unrest of other countries, which is due to 
the unequal distribution of wealth and all the 
instruments of its production, is practically un- 
known among the people of this peninsula, since; 
as arule, every farmer owns the land which he 
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needs for cultivation, and is most generally as 
well off as his neighbor. Besides, with the con- 
struction of railroads, industrial establishments, 
herejofore in their infancy, are commencing to 
grow and develop. New markets for the cerial 
products are thereby opened and secured by the 
farmers. 

Laws for the preservation of forests, and the 
improvement of the land generally, are being 
enacted; and, in fact, no efforts are being spared 
by the governments of these countries to insure 
peace and posperity to all the citizens alike. But 
despite the encouraging features, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that none ot the Balkan States can 
compare very favorably with any of the western 
nations of Europe, either as to wealth or civiliza- 
tion; it could hardly be expected of them under 
existing conditions. And yet, while sincerely 
regretting the absence of many of the advantages 
which are enjoyed by the western nations 
of Europe, the young nations in the peninsula 
may derive some consolation from the knowledge 
that they are also free from those vices which 
go hand in hand with the so-called modern civili- 
zation. It is to be hoped that the men who are 
at the helm of these small states, in their eager- 
ness to imitate European methods, will be judicious 
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enough to appropriate that which is good, and 
eliminate that which is evil. 

A brief review of the financial and industrial 
conditions of these countries may be of some inter- 
est at this place. 

_ The total Servian exports for the six years 
ending 1890 averaged $7,945,000 annually, and 
consisted of plums, herds of swine, cattle and 
sheep, wheat and other cereals, hides, wine, wool 
and timber. The imports, consisting mostly of 
cottons and woolens, salt, iron, sugar, coffee, 
glass, paper, tobacco and machinery, ranged 
from $10,339,000 in 1886 to $6,625,500 in 1889. 
The foreign trade of Servia is principally in the 
hands of Austria-Hungary and is concentrated at 
Belgrade. The country is rich in minerals which 
are not extracted to the extent that they might be. 
The railway, which runs along the valley of the 
Morava and connects Vienna with Constantinople, 
together with a few other short branch-lines, 
make a total of 334 miles of railway. The public 
revenue of Servia in 1891 amounted to $11,305,415 
the expenditures to $11,905,180, while the public 
bebt for the same year amounted to $76,102,145.* 

The army, comprising all men who are capable 
of bearing arms between the ages of twenty and 
fifty, is divided into three classes. The standing 
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army with a peace total of 14,000 and a war total 
of 70,000; the second and third classes each 
numbering 55,000. 

The exports of Montenegro reach the annual 
value of $1,000,000, and consist largely of cattle, 
goats, fruits and wine. The imports for the most 
part wheat, gunpowder and groceries average 
about $100,000. The nation owes $500,000 to 
Austria and $350,000 to Russia. The income of 
the State barely reaches the sum of $300,000 per 
annum. The expenditure is not known. The 
old militia has been converted into a standing 
army of 30,000 men. Only one hundred ot them 
serve permanently as a body guard to the Prince. 

Like the other Balkan States, Bulgaria has one 
of the freest constitutions in Europe, patterned 
after the Belgian. The National Assembly, how- 
ever, has but one chamber, election to which is 
by universal manhood suffrage. The principal 
exports are cereals, and the imports live stock. 
One of the most thriving branches of native 
industry is the manufacture of attar of roses 
amounting to $3,000,000 annually. ‘The Bul- 
garian army contains about 29,000 on a peace foot- 
ing; the war strength being nearly 200,000. The 
revenue of Bulgaria is $10,750,000, and the ex- 
penditure about the same amount. It is needless 
to say that a corresponding advancement has been 
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made in Roumania and Greece, the other two 
states which, not many years ago, shared in 
common with Servia and Bulgaria the pernicious 
affects of Turkish misgovernment. 

How is it with Macedonia and the other Euro- 
pean provinces still remaining under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sultan? Alas! no one outside of that 
region can appreciate the wretched condition of 
countless human beings, who, in the clutches of 
rapacious Turkish officials, bewail their earthly 
existence ! 

We have become already accustomed to read 
dispatches of Turkish plunders and depredations 
with imperturbable equanimity. The fact that 
thousands of Christians have perished by the 
sword of the Turk, in order to satisfy his blood- 
thirsty propensities, is no longer considered an 
unnatural proceeding. The balance of power 
among the European nations must be preserved 
at any sacrifice! What a stain on European 
diplomacy! 

According to the treaty of Berlin all the people in 
Macedonia were promised undoubted relief in the 
form of personal liberty and a permanent libera- 
tion from further exactions on the part of the 
Turkish authorities; reforms that have never as 
yet been enforced. And yet, when the subjected 
people rise in revolt against their oppressors, and 
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‘by force of arms they attempt to defend their 
‘rights as men, some of the great powers are sure 
‘to interpose in behalf of the defiant Turks, under 
‘the pretext that they are anxious to preserve the 
‘balance of power, which is but a diplomatic way 
‘to express their own selfish designs upon the 
provinces that should be made free. 

What then is the fate of the people in Mace- 
donia? They have none of the blessings of 
their fellow countrymen in the free states. On 
the contrary, ever in dread of their lives, the 
Christians in Turkey are continually exposed to 
all sorts of indignities, taxed beyond measure; 
and even the honor and integrity of their own 
homes is left at the mercy of the brutal followers 
of Islam! The few schools which have sprung 
up here and there throughout Macedonia are sub- 
jected to the severest persecution, which often 
times borders on the ridiculous. For example, 
no books are permitted to be used in the schools 
that happen to have such words as ‘‘liberty,’’ 
“‘union,’’ ‘“‘independence,’’ etc., even though 
they have absolutely no connection with the sus- 
pected freedom, union and independence of the 
oppressed people. Hz2O in chemistry has been 
stricken out from the text-books, on the ground 
that it is a secret designation of Hamid II , and 
may stir up rebellion among the rayahs. Both 
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teachers and scholars are daily thrown into prison 
for trifling causes. It is said that a student in 
the gymnasium at Salonica happened to have the 
picture of a Russian cavalry soldier, in conse- 
quence of which -both he and his father are still 
pining in the dark dungeons ot Asia Minor. 
Travelling in Turkey is extremely dangerous, 
since a large body of Mussulmans make brigand- 
age their life’s work. During the summer months, 
they gather in groups and select the most strategic 
points in the country for the pursuit of their base 
avocation. ‘They would not hesitate to destroy 
their victims if, by doing so, they could extract 
larger profits. Many distinguished travellers 
have been captured by these bandits and have 
been robbed of enormous sums of money before 
they could secure their release... A great many 
communities have been literally devastated by 
these professional bandits. As soon as winter 
comes they retire to their homes in order to enjoy, 
undisturbed, the ill-gotten profits of their summer 
expeditions. Is it to be supposed that these 
habitual robbers and murderers are prosecuted by 
the state? Not by any means. ‘There are 
numberless instances where these bands of public 
plunderers have been given the tacit co-operation 
of the officials themselves, who, in a great many 
cases, must depend upon the bribes which they get 
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from these bandits for the maintenance of their 
own families ; non-payment of salaries being one 
of the weakest spots in the system of- Turkish 
administration. If there be a Christian subject,. 
who is courageous enough to demand redress. 
through judicial channels for some indignities he 
may have received at the hands ot a Mohammedan, 
he is doomed to certain failure ; in all probability 
he may have to expiate with his own head for 
having presumed to expect justice from a Turk 
before a Turkish court! No wonder the people 
in Macedonia are poor and miserable, for can 
there be such a thing as right under the Tur kish 
rule? The old ada ge that ‘‘no grass will grow — 
where Turkish foot has stepped’’ is perfectly 
applicable in the case of Turkish misgovernment 
in Macedonia and Thrace. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


HLEMENTS OF DISCORD. 


HY is it that these small, struggling 
nationalities have been unable thus far 
to fuse into one strong, vigorous con- 

federation that would have put an end to the in- 
terminable Eastern Question? ‘That is undoubt- 
edly the question that many people are asking 
from time to time, being unaware of the fierce 
racial conflicts which are going on unceasingly 
among the different nationalities inhabiting this 
strategic portion of the globe. They seem to for- 
get, for the time being, that there is a wall of 
separation between these people, and that it may 
require many years of heroic efforts to demolish 
it.. Indeed, it will be fortunate for them, can they 
survive to that day; but who can foretell whether 
another state, mightier than Turkey, may not 
crush them all down, so that they may never rise 
again as free and independent states ? 

One of the elements of discord, which seems to 
estrange these peoples, is a traditional hatred that 
is still lingering in their breasts. Is it possible for 
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a Greek, a proud descendant of Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle and a host of the other great names of 
ancient Greece, to look upon the Bulgarian as his 

equal? Notat all. He calls him ‘‘Vulgaros hon- | 
drokepholos’’—the ‘‘thick-headed Bulgarian’’— 
with the utmost contempt. He would not so much 
as admit that a Bulgarian could be cultivated and 
made as noble as himself. In order to show to what 
extent racial prejudices seem to sway the minds of 
the Greeks generally, we need. only cite a few 
words from a letter of an Athenian savant ad- 
dressed to E. de’ Laveleye. He affirmed in his 
own bombastic style, peculiar to his race, ** You 
are mistaken about the Bulgarians, they are bar- 
barians and such they will remain.’’ It may 
have been so in his eyes but the testimony of al! 
disinterested publicists has been almost entirely 
in favor of the Bulgarians, who are lauded for 
being ‘‘modest, peaceable, industrious and pro- 
gressive people.’’ The Greek dislikes the Bul- 
garian because the latter will not yield to Hellenic 
influences, choosing rather to remain a Bulgarian; 
and so long as he remains a Bulgarian the Greek 
cannot hope to realize the restoration of the great 
Byzantine Empire, the fondest dream of his life. 
Nor does the Greek have any special liking for 
the other neighboring people, whom he has been 
‘taught to regard as full-fledged barbarians. This 
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ignoble trait, in the character of the Greeks, to 
depreciate the worth of people of other nationali- 
ties, does not reconimend them favorably to their 
many admirers ; since the average Greek is in no 
sense superior to the average Bulgarian, and there 
are some who would consider him inferior both as 
to physical and mental equipment. 

The Bulgarian on the other hand is equally to 
be censured for his undisguised hostility to the 
Greek. He looks upon him as his eternal foe ; 
forgetting all the while that both are pursuing the 
same goal and that both need each other’s co- 
operation. The Bulgarian refuses to recognize 
the good qualities of the Greek ; he would rather 
think of him as the descendant of the brutal 
Greeks of the middle ages, who, at the instigation 
of Basil II., better known as the Slayer of the 
Bulgarians, put out the eyes of 15,000 Bulgarians, 
leaving but one in every hundred men with a 
single eye to lead ‘them back to their homes. It 
must have been a sombre procession; and 
even though centuries may have elapsed since the 
tragedy, it remains fresh in the memory of every 
Bulgarian. Racial prejudices tend to intensify 
this existing estrangement, so that the advantages 
that might readily be derived from a concerted 
action against their real oppressors are sacrificed 
vainly in fruitless quarrels, 
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The Servians and the Bulgarians being of the 
same race have been until quite recently very 
friendly with each other. The Albanians and 
Tzintzars, on the other hand, being isolated upon 
the hills and mountains, have never been able to 
come into closer contact with the rest of the 
subjugated people in European Turkey and could, 
therefore, contribute very little to the cause of 
freedom within this troubled territory. 


Then, the religious conflict between the Greeks. 


and their patriarch at Constantinople on the one 
hand, and the remaining Christians in Turkey on 
the other, forms an interesting chapter in the his- 


tory of these nationalities. It will be remembered. 


that after the conquest of the Balkan States by the 
Turks, the Sublime Porte, being unacquainted 
with the habits and the social peculiarities of its 


Christian subjects, resolved to extricate itself from 


further annoyances by offering the Pontifficate of 


the Eastern Church to the highest bidder. This. 


supreme Pontiff was expected to become the 
official representative of the wishes of all the 
Christians who were found under the jurisdiction 
of the Sultan. The Greek Patriarch was shrewd 
enough to secure this exalted office by selling the 
bishoprics, the bishops in their turn sold their 
respective parishes to the people ; while the over- 
taxed rayahs had to pay ‘‘ the cost of this cascade 
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of simoniacal transactions.’’ The Bulgarian 
Church, hitherto independent, in 1767 became 
wholly subserviant to the rule of Greek bishops, 
who were in no way concerned as tothe spiritual 
welfare of the Bulgarians. Their chief aim was 
to extort as much money from them as they 
could, in order to enrich themselves and their 
friends. A large portion of the money, which 
was thus received from the good-natured, but 
ignorant worshippers, was used in the suppression 
of their.own language and nationality. The 
churches, which up to this time had been using 
the Bulgarian, Servian and Albanian languages, 
were now forced to discard them, and to use in 
their stead only the Greek. When early in this 
century the Turkish government ordered all com- 
munes to erect schools, and that the people should 
be taught in their native tongue, the Greek 
bishops disapproved of the plan on the ground 
that schools are apt to make men revolutionists, 
and that it would be far better to spend the money 
in building churches. There can be no doubt 
that these crafty Phanariots did everything in 
their power to Hellenize the subject races under 
their ecclesiastical rule, but without any perma- 
nent success. 

The Servians were the first to renounce the 
arbitrary pretensions of the Patriarch by declar- 
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ing the metropolitan of Belgrade the sole spirituay 
head of the nation, severing thereby all connec. 
tions with Greek ecclesiasticism. 

The Roumanians also found the dictatorship of 
the Phanariote bishops unendurable, and declared 
likewise, their independence from the Patriarch. 

Later on, the Bulgarians inaugurated a deter- 
mined attack against their religious chiefs, who 
were ignorant of despised and their lauguage, 
This struggle on the part of the Bulgarians con- 
tinued tor fifteen years, until finally in 1869 they 
regained their ecclesiastical autonomy. The head 
of their national church is known by the title of 
the ‘ Bulgarian Exarch,’ and resides at Constan- 
tinople. According to the imperial firman he 
enjoys the right of filling the bishoprics wherever 
the population is shown to be exclusively Bul- 
garian. This rule has not always been complied 
with, however, owing to the fact that the Turks 
feared the strength of the Bulgarian element, and 
felt reluctant to grant them any prerogatives that 
would tend to arouse their national self-conscious- 
ness. This has been especially noticeable since the 
reawakening of the Bulgarian people thirty years 
ago. In speaking of the injustice of this crue 
treatment of the Bulgarians, Emile de Lavelye, in 
his admirable work on the Balkan Peninsula, 
remarks : 
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‘* The Treaty of Berlin guaranteed to the Chris- 
tians of the Ottoman Empire liberty of conscience 
and freedom of worship; consequently it gave to 
the Bulgarians the right to belong to the Church 
of their choice. Notwithstanding the recent ar- 
rangement, and notwithstanding the firman of 
1869, which contained the formal promise of the 
Porte, these unhappy people are still kept under 
the yoke of the Greek bishops, who are leagued 
against them with the Turks. They shut the 
schools and the churches built with the savings of 
the Bulgarians; they imprison or exile their 
popes, and treat their schoolmasters. even worse. 
All means of moral and intellectual: culture are 
refused tuem.’’ 

The Greeks are bitterly disappointed in 
having failed to bring all these people, once 
under their ecclesiastical control, into the 
Hellenic fold. They can have no sympathy for 
them in their endeavors. to obtain their rights as 
nations, and are in turn hated by them for their 
domineering attitude in past years. Quite a num- 
ber of Bosnians and Albanians, and even a few 
thousand Bulgarians and. Servians, have joined 
the Roman Catholic Church in order to escape the 
tyrany of the Greek Patriarch. 

Foreign agitators, who for years have been. 
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traversing the Balkan States in various directions 
and at different times in behalf of their respective 
governments, have done much to create discord 
between these nationalities, which ought to be in 
perfect harmony. It is curious to watch the in- 
trigues which some of the great nations of Europe 
have employed in order to influence the course of 
events in . these contending nationalities. 
Russia, in particular, has done much in this 
direction. Twice since the liberation of Bulgaria 
the Czar has presumed to direct her foreign policy, 
even though his interference was contrary to the 
wishes of the people in that country. It is well 
known that Prince Alexander was personally rec- 
ommended to the Bulgarian throne by the Russian 
Emperor, Alexander If., who supposed he would 
become a willing tool of Russian designs in the 
Balkan peninsula. When, in 1884, the Prince 
resisted the haughty dictations of the Russian 
ministers in Bulgaria, he at once lost the favor of 
the Russian Court. Premier Stambouloff, reali- 
zing the selfish schemes which seemed to animate 
the Russian diplomatists, turned to Austria and 
England for the moral support which he needed 
in directing a purely national policy. ‘* Bulgaria 
for Bulgarians’? now became the universal cry 
throughout the land. For eight years he defied, 
single-handed, the imperious threats of the Czar, 
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who sought in vain to re-establish Russian prestige 
in Bulgaria. With the fall of Stambouloff the 
country succumbed once more to Russian pressure; 
so that the present government derives it inspira- 
tion almost entirely from St. Petersburgh. 

Servia, likewise, has had the protecting care of 
some great power at one time or another. Dur- 
ing the reign of King Milan, Austria seemed to 
dictate Servia’s foreign policy, which at times 
has proved fatal to Servia’s interests; in 1885 it 
brought ruin and disgrace upon that country. 
When, twelve years ago, the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia was proclaimed and accom- 
plished, the Austrian diplomatists, who were 
doubtless entertaining hopes of future expansion 
toward Salonica, looked upon the Bulgarian 
union as inimical to their cherished dreams, and 
for that reason incited the Servians to overrun 
the northwestern section of the principality, be- 
lieving thereby they might reinstate the old order 
of things. Russia, too, heartily approved of this 
movement. It appeared, however, that the Ser- 
vians underestimated the strength of their rivals 
and were shortly afterwards forced to retreat in 
Cismay, being saved from complete destruction 
by the timely interposition of Austria. Soon 
King Milan was forced-to: cabdicate as; behaifof 
his son Alexander. Thé Sétvian atevetses’ aue in 
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part to the selfish policy of Austrian statesmen 
in provoking a needless war against their kinsmen, 
the Bulgarians, seem to have caused a reaction 
within the minds of the Servian people, who, of 
late years, have again turned to Russia for guid- 
ance. 

Montenegro has always been known as the 
obedient instrument of Russia’s petty schemes in 
the East. The father of the reigning Czar, a few 
years ago, in commenting upon the loyalty of 
Nikita, the Prince of Montenegro, remarked with 
significant solemnity, that he is the only trust- 
worthy ally upon whom Russia may at all times 


place full reliance. 


Roumania is known to have attached herself to 
the Triple Alliance, ever since the unfair treat- 
ment to which she was subjected, as a result of 
the war of 1877-78. Roumania’s services to Rus- 
sia, in that memorable attack on Plevna, were in- 
dispensable to Russian success; and yet, the Czar 
did not hesitate to take from her the province of 
Bessarabia in exchange for Dobrudja, a much less 
desirable district, so far as Roumania’s welfare was 
concerned. The Roumanians could not forget 
this act of ingratitude on the part of Russia. Be- 
gides, they have had ample opportunity to discover 
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well for the safety and well-being of the Rouman- 
ian people. 

As long as Servia and Bulgaria pursued an 
independent policy, Roumania was always ready 
to co-operate with them in the preservation of 
peace between the Balkan States. As soon as 
these two Slavonic nations surrendered to the 
base dictation of Russian emissaries, Roumania 
was compelled to withhold her sympathies from 
them, and it now looks for support almost entirely 

to Austria in the event of possible hostilities in 
the East. 

Greece, too, has been inclined to look upon 
Russia as her benefactress, owing largely to the 
blood relationship subsisting between the courts of 
Athensand of St. Petersburgh; but even the Greeks 
have come to lose eonfidence in the good-will of 
Russia, particularly as they are well aware that the 
Russians would naturally side with their hated 
rivals—the Bulgarians and the Servians—should a 
struggle for the possession of Macedouia take 
place; for Macedonia, after all, is the real bone of 

_ contention between the most important nationali- 
ties inhabiting the Balkan peninsula. At pres- 
ent Macedonia forms by far the largest portion of 
Turkey in Europe. 

As the Turks may be expected at any moment 
to evacuate Europe, the question as to the ulti- 
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mate apportionment of the disputed territory be- 
comes one of vital importance. 

The Greeks are conspicuous by their loud pre- 
tensions with regard to Macedonia. Once it 
formed, they claim, a part of the great Byzantine 
Empire; and ever since its subjection to the 
Turkish rule, the Greeks have been, according to 
the Patriarch, the great civilizing factor among 
the Christian population of the province. The 
schools of the natives, who were not Greeks, were 
summarily suppressed. Throughout the Penin- 
sula the Patriarch sought to introduce the Greek 
language in all the Christian Churches; these 
latter in time had to acknowledg?2 his jurisdiction 
by virtue of his official capacity, the Sultan 
having accorded him the exalted title of Pontiff 
over all his Christian subjects. There was a time 
when the Greek patriots, in their zeal to bring 
into realization the great Hellenic idea, pro- 
claimed, in a very energetic manner, that the 
entire peninsula was inhabited by Greeks only, 
when they should have said by submissive 
adherents of the Greek Church. 

It was due manifestly to this ambiguous 
asserlion that a large portion of the Christian 
world, as well as the entire Greek nation, have 
been led to the belief that the Macedonians 
are real Greeks, speaking the Greek language 
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and are, moreover, heartily in sympathy with 
the idea of pan-Hellenic union. This  unfor- 
tunate blunder caused them much disappoint- 
ment in the late Greco-Turkish war; for the insur- 
rection, they so confidently expected, among the 
Macedonian people, never occurred, simply be- 
cause those people were not in sympathy with 
Greek aspirations. In Roumania, Servia and 
Bulgaria, these ardent advocates of the ‘‘megale 
idea’ (great idea) admit that there may be a few 
Roumanians, Servians and Bulgarians, respec- 
tively; but the Greeks predominate, of course. 
The time is not far off when the untiring promul- 
gators of Hellenism will discover, to their great 
sorrow, the unwelcome truth that even Macedonia 
is not settled wholly by Greeks, but that there 
are a few Bulgarians, Servians and Albanians. 
there, until finally a strong conviction must. 
dawn upon their minds that, in reality, there 
are very few Greeksin Macedonia. If the ‘‘great 
idea’’ which seems to have animated them in 
the happy days of yore, does not rest on firmer 
foundation, it must vanish away in the face of 
recent investigations. 

What are the arguments which the Greeks are 
in the habit of advancing in support of their 
claims with reference to Macedonia? ‘They insist 
on the ‘‘ethnocratic pre-eminence.’’ This argu- 
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ment may have had some weight in the dark ages, 
‘but will not avail them muchto-day. It has been 
‘condemned everywhere as altogether too riducu- 
Tous. We have already shown the shallowness 
‘of such arguments. .A mere glance at the com- 
“parative progress of the Greeks and Slavs in re- 
‘cent years is sufficient to stigmatize them as 
‘groundless beyond measure. 

The second argument, and one that appears to 
‘be quite ingenious on the surface, was expounded 
by the Greek minister in London in 1885, and is 
to the effect that ‘‘as the land formerly belonged to 
the Hellenes, its present occupation by Bulgarians 
does not suffice to justify its being adjudged to 
them. The right of the Greeks is imprescripti- 
ble.’’ Emile deLaveleye, the noted publicist, re- 
futes the argument by saying that ‘‘if this were 
true, New Holland, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
having been discarded by the Dutch, ought to 
belong to Holland, because these countries have 
Dutch names. ‘The English have colonized them, 
but that gives them no right of possession. It is 
difficult to discuss such theories, and distressing 
even to have to notice them.’’ 

The only reasonable basis on which the Greeks 
can build their claims to Macedonia would be to 
prove that the Greeks form the majority of the 
population of the province. This prodigious task 
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‘has been undertaken, it would seem, by M. San- 
polos, an Athenian professor, who has declared 
‘that there are 500,000 Greeks, 100,000 Bulgar- 
jans aud 40,000 Jews. It is needless to say that 
no data in support of his proposition were ever 
presented. Many learned Greeks in our day are 
tempted to make extravagant claims in favor of 
the Greek nationality in Macedonia, without be 
ing able to adduce any proof therefor. 

We do not deny that there are Greeks, or better 
Hellenized Christians, in Macedonia, but we say 
‘that their number is insignificant. In Salonica 
and a few other towns along the coast of the . 
A¥gean Sea, the Greeks outnumber the other races; 
but these sections form but a small part of the 
province, as we shall presently see. Statistics 
based on Turkish figures, in 1881, place the num- 
ber of Greeks for all of Macedonia at 57,480, out 
of a total population of 1,863,382. Herr Ritter, 
the noted German geographer, has placed the 
number of the Greeks in Macedonia at 59,833. 

Baker has made a very liberal estimate of the 
number of Greeks by conceding 100,000 souls. 
Even sections which border very closely upon the 
‘Greek frontier, and are spoken of as being inhab- 
ited by Greeks are known with absolute certainty, 
to contain no Greeks whatever. Geo. Finlay, in 
his history of Greece, in describing the national 
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affiliations of the people in Ochrida and its vicin—. 
ity, says: ‘‘All the Christiaus in Ochrida (Ach- 
rida) itself, and its neighborhood, as far west as 
Struga, where the Blaek Drin issues from the 
lake ot Ochrida, are Bulgarians and speak Bul- 
garian. The population of the city, which 
amounts to about 15,000 persons, is nearly equally 
divided between Bulgarian Christians and Mahom- 
etan Albanians.’’* 

The Servians also have claimed Macedonia with 
remarkable pertinacity. They base their preten- 
sions upon the old argument that several centur- 
ies ago, King Dushan, the Servian hero, con- 
quered and ruled Macedonia for a few decades. 
We need not enter into an exhaustive exposition 
of facts in order to prove the fallacy of their argu- 
ment, since it is obvious that on such grounds the 
Greeks have a better right to their claims on 
Macedonia than the Servians, whose rule in that 
province did not last but a few years. So far as. 
Old Servia is concerned, no one will dispute their 
right to its possession, providing under the term 
‘‘Old Servia’’ we include the districts inhabited by 
pure Servians, such as Ipek and the surrounding 
territory, but not Macedonia proper, including 
Scopia, as has been urged by many Servians. It 
is hard to understand why some high-minded 


* eo. Finlay, Ilistory of Greece, p. 28, Vol IV. Note 4 
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Servians are trying to organize a great Servian 
Empire out of provinces in which there are no 
Servians, whereas they might, with a greater de- 
gree of success, work for the establishment of a 
powerful Servo-Croat State, through the amalga- 
mation of all the Servians, Montenegrins, Slavon- 
ians and Dalmatians, all speaking practically the 
same language. , 

The Albanians are entitled to the western strip 
of Macedonia, since the region from the Drin to 
Prisrend is inhabited by people of that race, often 
times intermingled with Bulgarians and Tzintzars. 
The Servians, Albanians and Tzintzars together, 
according to Herr Ritter, number about 422,357 
souls, the majority being Albanians. 

There are also 360,000 Mohammedans, quite a 
number being Bulgarians, who adopted the faith 
of Islam and are known as Pomacs. 

From what has been said it is easy to infer that 
the Bulgarians constitute by far the largest pro~ 
portion of the people in Macedonia, their number 
exceeding one million. 

This assertion is confirmed by the testimony of 
reliable writers on the subject, among whom 
Cyprien Robert who said: ‘‘Macedonia has Seres 
for its capital and abuts on the Bay of Contesse 
and Mount Athose. Thus Bulgaria debouches on 
two seas; through Varna it is in commercial re- 
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lation with Russia and Asia; through Seres and 
Salonica with Greece and all parts of Southern 
Europe.’’ 

William of Tyrein the r2th century said: ‘‘The 
Bulgarian nation occupies all the space between 
the Danube and the Adriatic as far as Constanti- 
nople, so that all this country with a width of ten 
day’s marching and a length of thirty is called 
Bulgaria.’”’ 

Lejar in his ‘‘Ethography of Turkey in Europe’’ 
said - ‘‘In Macedonia the Bulgarians have con-. 
quered almost everywhere, and they have, by de- 
grees, driven back the Hellenes toward the sea.’’ 

Even Bismark himself speaking on the Eastern 
Question on February 19, 1878, remarked: ‘“The 
ethnographic position of Bulgaria, as I know it 
from authentic sources, and as it is shown by the 
best map we know, that of Kiepert, is such that 
its national limits extend almost unbroken to be- 
yond Salonica toward the west, and with a slight 
admixture of Turkish elements as far as the Black 
Sea toward the east.’ 

Finally, E. deLaveleye suggests that ‘‘All the 
efforts of the Phanariote clergy, supported by the 
money of the Greeks in Athens and Constantino- 
ple, to maintain their supremacy and to Hellenize 
the Bulgarians of Macedonia will not succeed. It 
is too late; the national sentiment has awakened 
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in tuese unhappy beings, so long crushed under 
a double yoke; they see their brothers of Bulgaria 
and Roumelia set free, and they hope to be free 
in their turn also.’’ 

The claims of Bulgaria to Macedonia are based 
on several considerations, the most important of 
which is that the bulk of the people in Macedonia 
call themselves Bulgarians; that they speak the 
Bulgarian language; that they cherish the Bul- 
garian literature and sing Bulgarian songs; that 
they wear Bulgarian costumes; that they main- 
tain Bulgarian schools and acknowledge the Bul- 
garian church, in spite of all sufferings and per- 
secutions on the part of the Greeks and Turks; 
and lastly because they are earnestly hoping and 
working in common with all Bulgarians for the 
realization of their greatest ofall national ideals— 
which finds its highest exemplification in the 
Treaty of St. Stephano—a great, free and united 
Bulgaria. 


PARBUAY, 
PROPOSED SOLUTIONS. 


E have already shown why Turkey in 

Europe is doomed, and why her par- 

tition is only a question of time. Who 

will deny that but for the conflicting interests of 

the great powers in the division of Turkish terri- 

tory, the long expected disruption of tre Ottoman 

empire would have taken place a long time ago? 

The smallest spark of discord among these diver- 

sified elements is sufficient to set ablaze the en- 
tire Balkan peninsula. 

The critical moment is fast approaching. What 
will then be the probable solution of this trouble- 
some problem? This interesting question will form 
the subject matter of the four succeeding chapters, 
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CHAPTER I. 


RUSSIAN PROSPECTS. 


HE most prevalent belief with learned 
men, who have taken a deep interest in 
the course of events in the east, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, seems to be that 
Russia will eventually succeed in establishing her 
authority over the Balkan peninsula with Con- 
stantinople asthe culmination of her persistent 
endeavors. This certainly does not appear wholly 
improbable, in view of Russia’s repeated efforts 
during the present century to plant as soon as 
possible her standard on the Bosphorous. It is 
true, that Russian diplomatists have always tried 
to give plausible excuses for attacking the infam- 
ous power of the Turk; nevertheless, in under- 
taking these costly expeditions, Russia’s real 
motive has been new acquisitions of territory. 
The question seems to resolve itself into this: 
will Russia eventually triumph in her eastern 
policy? And if so. will it be a desirable thing for 
the subject races, now under the authority of the 
Sultan ? 7 
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There can be no doubt that, of late years, Rus- 
sia has been gaining preponderant influence 
throughout the Balkans and that the eastern pol- 
icy of the Huropean powers is in a large degree 
subservient to the dictates of His Imperial Majesty, 
the Czar of Russia. This becomes even clearer 
when we consider the domineering attitude of 
Russia with reference to the recent negotiations. 
on the Cretan question. The Czar demands the: 
appointment of a governor over that island, who 
shall be of the Greek Orthodox faith, and the 
other powers concur without hesitation. The 
suggestions of the Czar have been of paramount 
importance in directing the actions of the remain- 
ing powers, comprising the European concert. 

Both in 1853 and 1877, Russia sent her vast 
armies into the Turkish territory that she might. 
the sooner realize her long cherished ambition —: 
the occupation of the Balkan peninsula. On both. 
occasions, however, the Russians were deprived. 
of the fruits of their enterprise, and while they 
may be waiting still for an opportune hour to 
strike the mortal blow at the Ottoman govern- 
ment, it is hardly likely that Russia will be allow- 
ed to capture Constantinople. Even the Russians. 
themselves are beginning to appreciate the hope- 
lessness of this yearning. Speaking on this sub- 
ject, ‘Tne St. Petersburg Viedomosti,’’ an offi- 
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ical organ of the Russian government, in a Janu- 
ary number of 1896, disavowed all purposes on 
the part of the Russian government to encroach 
upon the Balkans. This paper concludes by say- 
ing that the Russian nation has much grander pros- 
pects in the far Kast than to waste her resources in 
futile attempts upon the Sick Man’s possessions 
any longer. Whether this official newspaper was 
voicing the sentiment, which inspires in reality 
the Russian government, is very questionable, 
since it is an open secret that Russian statesmen 
are not prone to scruple very much about employ- 
ing ‘‘diplomatic language’’ in order tocarry their 
points. The Russisns have persistently claimed 
that in fighting the Turks they have had. no other 
motives than the liberation of the Slavs. and the 
protection of the Orthodox nations: from: their 
oppressors. It is true that such generous impulses 
have actuated a great number of the Russian peo- 
ple, but it is hardly consistent with the facts of his- 
tory to say that no other motives have inspired 
the minds of the Czar’s counselors in undertak-; 
ing the destructive wars of former years against 
the Turks. If it were true that Russia is aspir- 
ing merely to achieve the liberation of the Sla- 
vonic nationalities, why is it that the Czar disap- 
proved of the union of the Bulgarians in 1885? 
8 
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Why is it that Russia opposes the fondest dreams 
of the Slavonic people to be reunited with their 
countrymen in Macedonia? And if it were true 
that Russia is seeking merely to shield the Chris- 
tians of the Orthodox faith, why is it that she 
consented to champion the cause of the Turks in 
conjunction with the European powers against 
the unfortunate Greeks, who were struggling 
heroically to save their Cretan brothers from the 
Turkish sword and defredations? 

In view of these flagrant inconsistencies, we can- 
not but characterize Russian diplomacy in the 
East as being either very stupid, or else infamous 
beyond description. It is only through an appeal 
to the ineradicable prejudices of the ignorant peo- 
ple that the present goveinments of Bulgaria and 
Servia are enabled to pursue a decidedly pro- 
Russian policy, even though it is apparent that 
such a course be directly opposed to the highest 
interests of the people inhabiting the Balkan 
States. It was at the time of the late Greco- 
Turkish war, ifever, that these governments could 
have joined the Greek fora final and resolute 
attack upon the Turkish semi-barbarous hordes, 
in order that their down-trodden brothers in 
Macedonia might be emancipated; this unfortun- 
ately they were unwilling todo, having promised 
to obey the Russian autocrat, who would have 
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them fold their arms and watch the Turks advan- 
cing into Greek territory. What astain on Chris- 
tian manhood! Where was Stambouloff at this 
critical moment to rouse the southern Slavs from 
their lethargic state, into which they have been 
thrown by the Russophile agitators? Bulgaria 
under his regency stood recalcitrant to Russia’s 
authority and succeeded in maintaining her posi- 
tion as an independent country. This great Bul- 
garian kept the Russian diplomatists at bay for 
tea years and made his country loved and re- 
spected by all freedom-loving people. 

Stambouloff was assassinated at the instigation 
of these aristocratic Russophils, who in the oppres- 
sion of the masses expect to grow fatter and more 
powerful. The Russian statesmen are famous for 
their intrigues; but nowhere have they exceeded 
their skill in this direction, so much as in the late 
conflict between Greece and Turkey. Realizing 
the possibility of all patriotic Bulgarians joining 
the Greeks in the event of a Greco-Turkish war, 
the Russian agents in Sophia beguiled the present 
Bulgarian Premier, Dr. Stoiloff, to deliver an in- 
sulting harangue against Roumania, in the Bul- 
garian National Assembly, on the ground that 
her government has been maltreating the Bulgar- 
ians in Dobroudja. The significance of this move 
on the part of Russia could readily be conjectured. 
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Roumania was always known to have been friendly 
to Bulgaria. Russia has ever sought to baffle the 
designs of these Balkan States with respect to 
European Turkey by generating strife and con- 
tention among them in order to leave them weak 
and helpless. 

By provoking the hostility of the Roumanians 
against Bulgaria just at the time when the latter’s 
attention should have been directed toward Mace- 
donia solely, the Russians succeeded in distract- 
ing the Bulgarians from their intended onslaught 
upon the Turks. It wasa great stroke of Rus- 
sian diplomacy; for instead of fighting the Turks, 
who were attacked by the Greeks on the south, 
the Bulgarians were obliged to watch the Rou- 
manians on the north. 

Dr. Stotoiloff, who thus became the willing 
tool of Russian despotism in the Balkans, may 
have to regret some day his unworthy conduct. 
But of what avail will it be to the Bulgarians 
then, now that the most favorable opportunity to 
emancipate their countrymen in Macedonia has 
slipped by? That Russia has deep-laid designs 
upon Turkey there is no doubt, but how far she 
will succeed in carring them out, is another ques- 
tion. 

It has been England’s chief desire to frus- 
trate Russia’s advances upon the Bosphorus, 
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and thus far she has been enabled to do so, partly 
by force of arms, partly by means of diplomacy. 
This is fully illustrated in the Crimean war and 
the Treaty of Berlin. How much longer Eng- 
land will be able to withstand Russia’s encroach- 
ments we are not able tu predict; but we are still 
inclined to believe that England cannot afford to 
retract her well-defined policy, the unflinching 
opposition to all Russian aggressions toward Con- 
-stantinople. This course she is compelled to as- 
sume in order to protect her own interests in the 
East. At the same time we should not overlook 
the prevailing tendency among some of the Eng 
lish statesmen, and particularly so among those 
of the liberal fold, to make an end of the Ottoman 
empire by surrendering Constantinople to Russia, 
while retaining a firm grasp on the Suez canal. It 
is generally believed, however, that England will 
not now abandon her traditional policy of opposi- 
tion to Russia’s expansion to the southeast, know- 
ing that Constantinople is, in a special sense, the 
key to both Europe and Asia. It would be needless 
to argue that Austria-Hungary, too, being di- 
rectly interested in the solution of this puzzling 
question, will strongly counteract any movement 
on the part of Russia in the direction of the Le- 
vant. : 

A Vienna publicist in a late number of ‘‘Preus- 
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sische Jahrbucher,’’ expresses an opinion that 
Austria would never allow Russia to occupy Cons 
stantinople itself, but might permit the occupa- 
tion of Scutari, the Asiatic side of the city. 

The interests of France and Russia in the East 
are by no means identical. France wants Syria 
and Palestine and this Russia would strenously 
oppose; for the latter could not allow a Roman 
Catholic power to have any control over the sacred 
ground, which must be the future heritage of 
Russia’s autocrat and the protector of the Ortho- 
dox faith. Neither could France endure the 
thought of Russian supremacy over the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Germany is perhaps the only great power that 
would offer no resistance to Russia’s eastern 
schemes. The favorite plan of the Hohenzollern 
family is to maintain friendly relations with 
the Russian court. Besides, Russia’s absorption 
of the southern Slavs will of necessity enfeeble 
Austria-Hungary and may eventually bring about 
the annexation of Austria to Germany and thus 
effect the unification of all Germanic people under 
the same government. ‘This plan is said to have 
originated in the mind of Prince Bismark. More- 
over, France’s hostility to Germany would dic 
tate the expediency of a pacification of Russian 
greed; hence, Germany may he willing to tolerate 
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Russia’s aggressions in south-eastern Europe pro- 
vided that the latter would in return lend her aid 
to Germany in the event ofaconflict with France. 

Even then new complications are liable to 
arise, ‘Since the German people would discover 
that greater Russia is more to be dreaded than 
their French neighbors; especially as the Slavs 
are known to be inspired with an undying hatred 
for the German race and may readily be induced 
to attack Germany under favorable conditions. 
This possible danger, emanating from such a com- 
bination of circumstances, should not be lost 
sight of by German statesmen, in considering the 
solution of the Eastern Question. 

But even in the event of the European powers 
permitting Russia’s southward movement un- 
impeded, it is highly probable that the small 
states, which have sprung up in the Balkan pen- 
insula, will unite in a common effort at self pres- 
ervation. They all seem to be equally imbued 
with the spirit of freedom, and now that they 
have experienced in a measure the fruits of self- 
government, they will not readily consent to be 
led like serfs. The peninsula bristles with moun- 
tains, the defiles of which would become impassa- 
ble were the local governments to agree to close 
them against the enemy. Russia must have 
learned by this time that the Balkan states mean 
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‘to govern themselves and should she venture to 
impose her despotic practices over them, she 
will then find among them some of the most des- 
perate ‘‘nihilists’’ with whom she has ever had 
to deal. ? : 

Were we to admit the possibility of an ultimate 
Russian occupation of the peninsula, a new ques- 
tion forces itself upon our attention: how will it 
affect the future of these long-suffering nationali- 
ties? One thing we may surmise. Peace will 
reign throughout, but it will be only at the cost 
of all the sacred rights to which free men are en- 
titled. Alas for the subject pecples, for it will 
only be the peace of slaves who must learn how 
to obey. Those among the more tntelligent 
classes who dare think and act for themselves in | 
accord with th: dictates of their conscience, must 
share the fate of the many thousands now sinking 
in the Siberian dungeons. Intolerance and sup- 
erstition will become rampant throughout this 
region; while the country as a whole will be 
thrown several centuries behind. 

Is it probable that Russia will accord special 
privileges to the southern Slavs? Let the treat- 
ment of the unfortunate Poles in Russia be the 
convincing answer to that question. 

The severest blow to all thinking subjects of 
the Czar, however, in the event of Russian occu- 
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‘pation in the Balkans, would be the bitter recol- 
lection that while under the unbearable yoke of 
the Turk, the people might have hoped to regain 
their independence at some future time; under 
Russian tyranny, never! The only alternative 
then remaining for these unhappy millions would 
be the hope that a tremendous social revolution 
may sweep out of existence the oppressive regime 
now prevalent in Russia, and liberate the count- 
less human beings that are now or may yet be 
groaning under Russian despotism; but even that 
welcome boon can hardly be expected in the very 
near future. Jet us hope, then, for the sake of 
humanity that Russia may never succeed in plant- 
ing her standard on the Bosphorus. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AUSTRIA’S POSITION. 


T is urged by some that Austria is seeking to 
I occupy Macedonia, including Salonica, as 
~~ goon as a favorable opportunity presents 
itself. This was denied by Titza, the well- 
known Hungarian statesman who affirmed that 
Austria-Hungary was not desirous of increasing 
the number of Slavonic people, already too 
numerous in comparison with the other races 
of the empire. Prominent men of that coun- 
try have at different times declared that Aus- 
tria can not entertain any proposals having for 
their ultimate end the division of European Tur- 
key between Russia and Austria, the former to 
dominate Constantinople, and the latter Salonica 
With its adjacent district. Of course, all such 
statements, proceeding trom diplomatic sources, 
must be received with a great deal of reservation; 
for the ways of diplomacy are often dark and de- 
vious, and particularly so in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. There are many political 
and commercial considerations which have so in- 
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volved the Austrian empire in Eastern Europe 
that a descent upon the Balkan plains in the di- 
rection of Salonica is, to say the least, highly 
probable. Austria did not seem averse to the oc- 
cupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and there 
is no reason why she should hesitate to invade 
Macedonia, were she measurably sure of suc- 
cess. The possession of Novi-Bazar, quite a 
strategic point, and the concentration of Aus- 
trian forces therein are evidently intended for 
some such contingency. The recent league con- 
cluded between the three Balkan States, had for its 
object the defeat of Austrian designs upon the 
peninsula; for who would suppose that Austria 
would discourage Bulgarian and Servian propa- 
gandists in Macedonia, but for her secret ambi- 
tion of seizing the province herself? 

That the Austrian rule would prove beneficial 
to these grief-stricken inhabitants of Turkey, 
there can be little doubt. It certainly would be 
much preferable to the Russian absolutism; but 
that it will prove permanent is very doubtful. In 
order to hold these heterogenious elements to- 
gether, Austria must concede to them local self- 
government; and yet a guarantee of such rights 
would mean the establishment of schools and 
social institutions, and who will doubt for a 
moment that the introduction of such agencies, 
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is bound to arouse the national aspirations 
of these communities into fresh vigor and 
activity? In Greece, Bulgaria and Roumania 
the religious and intellectual awakening of their 
respective peoples preceeded almost invariably 
the political awakening; and what assurance does 
Austria possess that the Macedonian Bulgarians 
will not demand that they be joined to their coun- 
trymen in Thrace and Moesia under one and the 
same state? Besides, the Slavonic agitation which 
grows stronger day by day, involves the lands 
now under Austrian rule as well as those under 
Turkey. The rise and progress of the national 
spirit in modern times is irresistible even under 
the freest forms of government, let alone the Aus- 
trian, which is anything but ideal as yet. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PAN-SLAVONIC UNION. 


HAT the Slavonic peoples are on the 
threshold of a new era, no one, who has 
studied closely their history and watched 

carefully the course of events, will doubt for a 

moment. ‘There is an undercurrent of Pan-Sla- 

vonic agitation which finds its highest realization 
in the breasts of all young and intelligent Slavs. 

Even General Skobeleff expressed a desire that 

the day may soon dawn when the Slavonic 

federation will become an accomplished fact. His 
plan was to form of each individual nation an in- 
dependent state, with a supreme central govern- 
ment. ‘The Russian state being by far the strong- 
est among the Slavonic states, would natur- 
ally assume the role, which is now held by Prus- 
sia in the German federation. It is a plausible 
solution, to be sure, were it not for the insuper- 
able difficulties that may be confronted in its 
process of formation. ‘There is a conservative 
element in Russia anc in Moscow, particularly, 
which is bitterly opposed to this Pan-Slavonic 
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agitation. ‘This party, which is exerting a pow- 
erful influence over the Russian emperor, main- 
tains that no war should be undertaken that does 
not have for its prime end the extension of purely 
Russian despotism. Russia must conquer and 
assimilate. This policy is being adhered to within 
the Russian borders to-day. ‘The Poles and the 
people of Bessarabia are complaining of the Rus- 
sian governors that they are trying to obliterate 
their mother tongue and to make them Russians. 
This tendency on the part of the Russian authori- 
ties is a serious objection in the way of a Pan. 
Slavonic federation. ‘then, the fact that the 
Slavs have neither a common language, nor even 
a common alphabet, would prove an insurmount- 
able obstacle in the organization of the proposed 
Slavonic conglomeration. 

The Russians, Servians, Bulgarians and a por- 
tion of the Croatians, use the Cyrilic alphabet, 
while the remaining nationalities of the Slavonic 
race use the Latin. 

Furthermore, the difference in the religious 
beliefs of these nationalities constitutes the great- 
est barrier to their harmonious unification. The 
principles of the Catholic Chnrch are not in ac- 
cord with those of the Eastern Church; which lat- 
ter predominate in Russia and the Balkan states. 
Another stumbling block to the cherished union 
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of Slavs isto be found in the interposition of 
Hungary and Roumania, completely severing the 
northwestern from the southeastern branches of 
the Slavonic family. . 

Thus we ara forced to conclude that no Pan- 
Slavonic union is possible as long as Russia per- 
sists in her present system of government and as 
long as the Slavonic people are not sufficiently 
enlightened to overcome all the religious and 
traditional prejudices that now separate them so 
effectually. : 
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PAIL Vv: 
THE PROPER SOLUTION. 


OW it is our duty to propound such a solu-- 
tion of the Eastern Question as would be 
acceptable to the vast majority of the peo-- 

ple immediately concerned, proposing such a re- 
adjustment of difficulties in the Balkan peninsula. 
as would cause the minimum ot discontent. 
There are two principles in the history of na- 
tions which seem to be working side by side. 
One is the tendency to decentralization in which 
case we see allied communities, cities and prov- 
inces prefering to remain independent states. 
The other consists in the centralization of politi- 
cal authority and the formation of one state out. 
several nationalities which have similar interests. 
and proclivities. The former is said to represent. 
a lower type of political development, and the 
latter a more advanced one. It is easy to see that. 
the ideal of the principle which tends to unite hom- 
ogenious peoples would be the federation of man- 
kind. We should remember this in endeavoring to 
reach an equitable solution for the Balkan States. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


SELF-GOVERNING STATES. 


E are well aware that the present stage 

of development in the political life of 

. the people in the Balkan States would 

hardly justify us in expecting the voluntary fed- 

eralization of the several nationalities, even 

though their interests are known to be identical. 

The people are not sufficiently advanced in the 

arts of government to appreciate the benefits that 

would accrue from an amalgamation, be it of one 
form or another. 

The best thing that can be done under the 
circumstances is to encourage the establishment 
of independent states. Let the people shape their 
own destinies and they will gradually rise to a 
higher plane of political development. The ad-. 
mirable way in which these free states in the pen- 
insula have conducted their internal affairs hith- 
erto is an irrefutable proof of their fitness to gov- 
ern themselves. Indeed, the advancement made 
by these states has surpassed the expectation of 
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their most sanguine friends, even though they 
have been harassed by the domineering attitude 
of the great powers. 

The construction of railroads and telegraphs; 
the erection of schools and the adoption of all the 
agencies of civilization, attest in the most em- 
phatic manner, the ability of these people to rule 
themselves. It is no more than just that these 
small nations be accorded the same rights of self: 
government that are enjoyed by greater European 
nations. Now that Roumania, Servia, Greece, 
Bulgaria and Montenegro have been recognized 
as free states, why not allow similar rights to the 
people of Macedonia and Roumelia? The most 
practical adjustment of difficulties in the East 
would be to allow the territory now inhabited by 
a majority of Bulgarians in Macedonia to be an- 
nexed to Bulgaria; the territory settled by a 
larger number of Servians, to Servia; andthat by 
Greeks, to Greece. The suggestiou offered by 
Lord Derby, a long time ago, in regard to the es- 
tablishment of autonomous administrative centres 
throughout Macedonia, is fraught with grave 
dangers for the people since none of the Balkan 
states will agree to relinquish its claims to these 
contested regions. now under Turkey, until all 
shall have been fused with their respective coun- 
tries. 
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Another complex problem confronts us at this 
juncture; What shall become of those regions 
where no particular race predominates, but where 
there is. an intermixture of different nationalities, 
such as Monastir, Salonica and Constantinople? 
It is needless to urge the indispensableness of an 
arrangement whereby the coast should form an 
integral part of the adjoining state, having con- 
trol of the inland districts. Thus, it would be 
absurd to give Monastir, Veles and Prilep to Bul- 
garia and allow Salonica toGreece. Thecountry 
which owns the interior must have the control of 
the coast, since no lasting settlement is possible 
that does not make the coast and the land behind 
in some way or other, parts of a whole. 

As to Roumelia and Constantinople various 
plans have been suggested. It has been urged by 
some German and Austrian publicists that the 
best way to thwart Russia’s southward movement 
would be to organize a Christian principality 
which would embrace the section in and about 
Constantinople. ‘To some this plan appears very 
ingenious at first sight, but it is only necessary to 
reflect a little in order to discard it as impractica- 
ble, since it might become the bone of contention 
between the Balkan States. For the present, how- 
ever, that seems to be the best thing that could be 
devised. When the people shall have reached a 
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higher degree of political development, a more 
satisfactory solution may be found, as we shall see 
presently. | 

The first prerequisite to an equitable disposition 
of the Eastern Question is that the great powers 
discontinue their meddlesome policy with refer- 
ence to the Balkan States; that they give them 
sufficient time in which to make proper use of all 
the instruments of successtul statecraft; then, and 
only then, we may look for peace and progress in 
the Levant. . 
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CHAPTER II. 


FUSION OF KINDRED NATIONALITIRS. 


FEW years of free and independent ex- 

istence will suffice to bring about the 

second stage in the process of political 
development; this consists first in the 

union of all southern Slavs into one powerful 
state. The beginning has already been made in 
the league formed between Servia and Bulgaria 
for mutual protection. Once hostile to each 
* other, they have now formed a defensive and 
offensive alliance, in conjunction with Montene-. 
gro. Why not suppose that, ere many years have 
passed by, public sentimeut will have been created 
favoring the organization of a strong South Sla- 
vonic federation. Indeed, this has been the ideal 
of the most enlightened people in the peninsula: 
speaking practically the same language, they 
could gradually amalgamate into one state. What 
they need above all things is a deep-rooted con- 
viction that they have a community of interests 
and that on economic grounds, as- well as on 
others, it would be to their advantage to tuse into 
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one state. Thedynastic question might present 
some difficulty, but the masterly way in which the 
Balkan nations have dealt with questions of this 
character, will dispel further fear in this direction. 
It is somewhat unfortunate that the Croats do not 
use the cyrilic alphabet, for then their fusion . 
with Servia would become much easier, and 
would facilitate literary communication among 
all the Yougo Slavs or Southern Slavs. The 
spread of education willin due time obliterate 
many of the differences that now seem insur- 
mountable. The idea of a Yougo-Slavonic 
federation was also in the mind of Prince Bis- 
mark, whose policy it has been to detach Aus- 
tria from her present relationship and join her to 
the German Empire, favoring at the same time 
the establishment of a strong Yougo-Slavonic 
‘state with Constantinople for its capital. This 
policy still dominates the German foreign office, 
its object being to create a counterpoise to Russia. 
Such a combination is by no means difficult 
now that it is quite certain that neither Croatia 
nor Slavonia would care to be blended with Hun- 
gary. 

Nor would the Bulgarians in Macedonia be 
amalgamated with Greece. Therefore, there is a 
strong probability that the Southern Slavs may be 
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induced to unite and live happily under the same 
government. : 

On the same ground there is no reason why 
Greek communities may not unite under one rule. 
The Pan-Hellenic movement is to be commended 
whenever it seeks to bring together the Greek 
people. The late Greco-Turkish war had its 
beginning in a strong desire on the part of the 
Cretans to unite themselves to the Greek state. 
It is a justifiable demand, because the large ma- 
jority of the Creten people insist on such a union 
with Greece. But it does not seem right for the 
Greeks to claim a whole province simply because 
a given city within its borders happens to be 
Greek in its sympathies, as is the case in Mace- 
donia. If, instead of propagating Hellenism 
among the Bulgarians, who have a fixed national 
character, the Greeks had centered their propa- 
ganda in Albania, their efforts might have been 
crowned with greater success. But now it is too 
late to turn the Albanians into Greeks; there is 
no reason, however, why they could not join hands 
under the same government; especially as in the 
event of a Yougo-Slavonic understanding, it might © 
prove to be the most expedient thing that they 
could do. We have thus discussed the second 
stage of the evolutionary process in the political 
development of the Balkan States. 
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CHAPTER III. 


BALKAN CONFEDERATION. 


E have assumed from the beginning that 
no foreign intervention should be tol- 
erated, if a proper and orderly devel- 

opment of the Balkan States be desired. Liberty, 

once assured, in course of time, it would be apt to 
cement friendly ties between these different 
peoples. Moreover, they would soon be enabled 
to see the defects of their government and would 
gladly co-operate in its re-organization. They 
would begin to feel the crying need of a united 
stand in their relation with foreign powers. ‘This 
transition into a stronger bond we may designate 
as the Balkan Confederation. ‘‘Confederate gov- 
ernment,’’ according to Prof. Burgess, ‘‘is the 
form in which as to territory and population, the 
state is co-extensive in its own organization with 
the organization of the local governments.’’ We 
may, therefore, apply this principle in the forma- 
tion of the Balkan Confederation. Let each state 
retain the control of its own local government and 
refer all questions of common interest toa central 
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‘government, composed of representatives of all 
‘the states entering into the Confederation. This 
is what was done in the United States at the time 
of the adoption of the federal form of government. 

Signor Crispi, the Italian ex-Premier, expressed 
a desire to see a confederation of Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Servia, Greece and Montenegro with Con- 
stantinople for its capital, as the best solution of 
the Eastern Question. Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal party in England have often urged the 
advisability of a Balkan Confederation. The same 
view has been held by Premier Titza in the Hun- 
garian parliament. 

The idea of a Balkan Confederation as the best 
solution of the question, will be approved by all 
who have the welfare of the Balkan people at 
heart. It all depends upon the attitude of the 
European powers and the individual action of 
each one of the Balkan States that are immedi- 
ately concerned in the Confederation. Russia 
will, of course, do everything in her power to 
discourage such an understanding among these 
people. Austria Hungary, although somewhat 
tempted to encroach upon Macedonia, would 
cheerfully consent to the formation of an Oriental 
Confederacy, which would be in a position to 
withstand all outside pressure. 

No one will doubt that the remaining powers 
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of the European concert would welcome a confed- 
eration of the Balkan States and thereby put an 
effectual blockade to Russia’s selfish aspirations 
in the peninsula. 

It remains to be seen how far the Balkan States 
are prepared to enter into a political organization 
which would give all nationalities equal preroga- 
tives. It is to be hoped that the Greeks, Bulgar- 
ians, Servians and Roumanians will realize the 
importance of such a confederate league. A few 
years ago, representative men from Greece visited 
the capitals of all the Balkan states with a view 
of generating a sentiment that would be favor- 
able to such a confederation. This would indi- 
cate that the Greeks are ready for any action 
which looks to a political union between the differ- 
ent states, now struggling for existence. . It is 
also true that the Bulgarians have no desire to 
spread their dominions beyond the limits of their 
own nationality, and. would heartily co-operate 
with the rest of the Balkan nationalities for a 
speedy solution of the question. The same may 
be said of the Roumanians. Unfortunately for 
the people of the peninsula, the Servians have 
heretofore shown great relutance to join in such 
an organization, claiming that the balance of 
power between the Balkan states must be estab- 
lished before any such arrangement is agreed 
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upon. It was on this ground that they attacked 

Bulgaria twelve years ago, with such disastrous 
results to their national prestige. But even the 

Servians begin to realize that the principle of the 

balance of power, which they have borrowed from 

the disputes of the greater nations, has no real 

foundation whatever. 

In Europe small states are seen side by side 
with larger ones, without there being any infringe- 
- ment upon each other’s rights. 

The formation of a Balkan League is essential 
to the preservation of the Balkan States. Other- 
wise, sooner or later, they will become a prey to 
the greater powers that surround them. Even 
the Servians begin to understand how important 
it is to unite against the common enemy, if they 
are to retain their independence. 

However, as thcre is a large proportion of peo- 
ple inhabiting the peninsula, who are of different 
races and religions and may cause frequent dis- 
turbances, it will be best to adopt the Swiss sys- 
tem of government, where half cantons retain 
the right of self-government on the same basis as 
the larger ones. Had this understanding been 
reached earlier, Greece would have had the active 


support of the other, Balkan States in her late war... ... 
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ticularly true in this case, for it will be the most 
effective way to force, upon the minds of the peo- 
ple in the East, the necessity for an amicable un- 
derstanding. 

The day is coming when these states must 
organize the long-expected Confederation, if they 
do not wish to succumb to the insatiable greed of 
some great power. Then only, we may hear of 
the Balkan peninsula, once the garden of the 


world and the center of civilization, entering upon | 


a new era of freedom and prosperity. That this 
day may soon dawn upon the political horizon of 
these much afflicted nations should be the wish of 
all freedom-loving and progressive people. - 
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